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The  ride 
you  neN/er 

took. 

America’s  economy  has 
been  on  a  rollercoaster. Good  thing 
yours  hasn’t.  As  a  result,  look  at 
how  the  newspaper  industry  has 
changed.  In  composing  and  press¬ 
rooms,  in  format  and  a 

insight,  you  kept  im- 
proving  through  ups 
and  downs  alike. 

Quite  a  trip. 

Gannett 


Meet  an  editor 
with  30  million 
readers;  a 
prolific  writer, 
traveler ... 


That’s  John  Pinkerman,  Editor  of 
Copley  News  Service.  He’s  a  shirtsleeve 
pro  with  more  than  four  decades  as  a 
reporter-editor.  He’s  a  demanding  boss 
who  goes  into  the  field  himself  to  prove 
to  his  staff  that  tough  assignments  can 
be  handled.  More  than  1,500  client 
newspapers  with  30  million  readers 
follow  his  weekly  column,  A  Changing 
World.  To  see  for  yourself  how  this 
veteran  newsman  views  this  perplexing 
planet,  write,  wire,  or  call:  P.O.  Box 
190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Cable: 
COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-299- 
7000  -  Telex  695041 . 
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They  have  the  most  unusual 
weather  in  Honolulu,  Alaska,  as 
John  Pinkerman  discovers  while 
on  news  assignment. 


An  open  letter 
to  the  media  of  the  U.S. 
from  the  employees  of  the 
World's  Most  Experienced  Airline 

After  a  decade  of  dangling  in  a  storm  outrageous  discrimination,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
writhing,  every  time  the  International  Oil  Cartel  raised  their  prices,  the  32,500  men  and  women  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  have  a  few  confessions’ we  would  like  to  get  off  our  chests. 

We  plead  guilty,  first  of  all,  of  having  worked  our  tails  off  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  carrying  the  spirit  of  American  private  enterprise  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  admit  also,  pioneering  every  significant  overseas  air  route. 

We  plead  guilty,  of  actively  having  prevented  the  outflow  of  more  than 
four  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  from  the  American  balance  of 
payments,  and  of  kicking  them  directly  into  the  nation’s  economy. 

We  plead  guilty,  of  having  flown  two-million  American  servicemen  out 
of  Viet  Nam  on  five  day  combat  leaves,  on  a  cost-plus  one  dollar  contract. 

We  admit  also,  providing  the  Defense  Department  a  fleet  of  perfectly 
maintained,  fully  crewed  airplanes  that  were  used  extensively  in  World 
War  II,  Berlin,  Korea  and  Indo  China. 

We  plead  guilty,  of  overtly  supporting  the  American  aerospace  industry. 

Pan  Am'*  was  the  first  to  operate  the  flying  boats,  the  Intercontinental 
707s  and  the  Jumbo  747s.  We  cannot  say,  at  this  point  in  time,  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  generated  by  foreign  airlines  following  our 
leadership  in  the  purchase  of  these  new  airplanes. 

We  plead  guilty,  for  having  had  the  lowest  operating  expense  per 
revenue  ton  mile  in  1973,  among  all  U.S.  trunkline  carriers. 

We  plead  guilty,  of  having  once  been  an  enormously  successful  private 
enterprise.  We  admit  also,  failing  to  report  a  crime,  as  it  was  taking 
place.  The  men  and  women  of  Pan  Am  have  watched  their  great  airline 
being  reduced,  over  the  last  decade,  from  a  healthy,  contributing, 
national  resource,  to  a  poor,  paralyzed,  potential  welfare  patient.  Finally, 
we’ve  been  bled  white  by  this  recent  oil  crisis  business . . ,  NOW  WE’RE 
IN  TROUBLE,  and  we  think  that  the  American  people  can  see  why, 
merely  by  asking  a  few  simple  questions  of  our  own  gftvemment. 

IF  PAN  AM  WERE  ALLOWED  DOMESTIC  ROUTES  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES ...  OR 
TO  BORROW  FROM  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ...  OR  TO  PAY  REASONABLE 
LANDING  FEES  OVERSEAS ...  OR  TO  RECEIVE  EOUAL  POSTAL  RATES  FROM  OUR 
OWN  GOVERNMENT,  WE  WOULDNT  NEED  ANY  SUBSIDY  AT  ALL! 

In  fact  we  wouldn’t  need  to  have  taken  up  a  collection  to  run  this  ad. 

Please  support  our  cause 
The  32,500  Employees  of  Pan  Am 

The  JFK  Awercneu  Committee 
Regina  Morris,  Pan  Ameriean  World  Airways,  Ine. 

Jet  Center,  JFK  International  Airport 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11430 

The  opinions  expressed  herein  are  strictly  those  of  the  employees  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position  of  the  manacement  of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc. 


Aak  our  own  government,  first  of  all,  why  the  Postal  Department  pays 
the  foreign  airlines  as  much  as  five  times  what  it  pays  Pan  Am  for 
hauling  the  same  U.S.  mail.  Not  receiving  the  same  pay  for  the  same 
work  costs  Pan  Am  forty  million  dollars  a  year. 

Ask  our  government,  why  nothing  is  ever  done  about  overseas  airports 
that  charge  Americans  exorbitant  landing  fees.  Qantas  Airlines,  for 
example,  pays  one  hundred  seventy-eight  dollars  to  land  their  jumbo  747 
in  Los  Angeles.  Pan  Am  pays  forty-two  hundred  dollars  to  land  in  Sydney, 
Australia.  Not  paying  foreign  governments  the  same  user  fees  that  their 
airlines  pay  in  America  costs  Pan  Am  twelve  million  dollars  a  year. 
Ask  our  own  government,  why  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
money  to  airlines  of  “underdeveloped”  nations,  like  France,  Japan  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  at  six  percent  interest  while  Pan  Am  pays  twelve  percent. 
Their  low  interest  loans  are  used  to  buy  airplanes  that  they  use  to 
compete  against  Pan  Am.  Not  allowing  Pan  American  access  to  these 
same  interest  rates  means  that  we  pay  seven  million  dollars  more  than 
the  foreign  airlines  for  the  same  Jumbo  jet. 

Ask  our  own  government,  why  it  is  opposed  to  letting  Pan  Am  fly 
passengers  within  our  own  country ...  it  just  doesn’t  make  sense.  The 
domestic  airlines  now  have  rights  to  the  international  routes  that  we 
pioneered,  and  the  foreign  airlines  now  serve  more  cities  in  the  United 
States  than  we  do.  The  right  to  compete  freely  at  home,  the  most 
elemental  privilege  of  a  free  enterprise  society,  has  always  been  denied 
Pan  Am. 

You  see,  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it.  Pan  Am  does  a  lot  more  than 
compete  with  other  airlines.  We  complete  with  whole  countries,  sometimes 
even  our  own. 

The  men  and  women  of  Pan  Am  are  just  not  the  type  who  enjoy  asking 
for  a  handout  The  only  subsidy  that  we  have  ever  needed  was  fair 
treatment , . .  From  our  own  government. 
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Imagination,  indeed,  has  been  the 
key  word  in  our  growth,  from  the 
far-sighted  inventiveness  of  the 
founders  and  their  first  circle  and 
border  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  to  the  complete  "Profess¬ 
ional  Space  Selling  System"  of  to¬ 
day.  Imagination,  too,  is  the  key  to 
outstanding  supplements  like  the 
Kwikee  Food  Cut  System,  Kwikee 
3-D  Product  Cut  System,  and  the 
Kwikee  Auto  Cut  System.  Dealer 
Ad-Planners  for  companies  like 
Lawn-Boy,  International  Harvester, 
Sunbeam,  Valspar,  Andersen  Win- 
dowalls,  Autolite,  New  Holland, 
Jacobsen,  and  others  which  have 
also  played  a  part  in  the  total 
expanding  Multi-Ad  program. 


miLTI-AD  SERVICES 


P.O.  BOX  806 
PEORIA,  ILL.  61601 
PHONE:  309/692-1530 


OCTOBER 

19 —  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Investigative  Reporting 
Seminar,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

20- 22 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers’  Association  Annual  Convention, 

Governor's  Inn,  Durham,  N.C. 

20- 23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  Con¬ 
trolling  Pollution,  U.  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute,  Sapelo  Island,  Ga. 

21- 24 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Can  Inflation  Be  Con¬ 
trolled?  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn 
and  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  III. 

25- 27 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday 
Inn,  Boston  Heights,  Ohio. 

25-27 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Reporting  Law  Enforcement, 

Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Newspaper 
Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 
Course — Philadelphia,  Oct.  27,  Sheraton  Airport  Inn.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Oct.  29,  Pfister  Hotel,  Denver,  Oct.  31,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Nov.  2,  International  Hotel. 

27-Nov.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 

Va. 

NOVEMBER 

5- 9 — Knight  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar,  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

6- 7 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

III. 

13- 16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Convention,  Towne  House  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

14- 16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
Sheraton-lslander  Inn,  Newport,  R.l. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

18 — New  Technology  session.  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting. 

Queen  Mary  Hyatt  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

.19-22— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention.  Queen  Mary  Hyatt 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

DECEMBER 

I-+— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  We  Need 
a  Doctor  in  our  Town,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

1- 13 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

9-10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulators  Symposium, 

Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

9-12 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Women's  Movement: 

What  Next?,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY  ■ 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

16- 18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va.  i 

18-21 — Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

24-26— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference.  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla.  ! 
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SOON!  NEWEST  and  FINEST  in  the  MIDWEST! 


NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  ...  in 
the  heart  of  growing  Downtown  Tulsa. 
A  new  newspaper  plant  symbolic  of  our 
faith  in  this  great  market. 


for  an  even  more  TERRIFIC 

TULSA 

AHEM!  Our  multi-million  dollar  expansion 
will  give  even  finer  service  to  readers 
and  advertisers  in  the  Five  and  a  quarter 
Billion  Dollar  Booming  Port  Market  of 
Tulsa’s  Magic  Empire.  It  will  be  an  even 
bigger  and  better  band  wagon.  Start  your 
selling  plans  NOW.  Watch  for  further 
announcements! 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 


Representatives  —  8ra.ii.lia.iii 
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AN  OCEAN  PORT 


saddle 

^sterns 

for  metal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping:  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACRa[|[]0UDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4110  Seventh  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

ROYAL  RETIREMENT — Now  Wauhillau  LaHay,  for  the 
past  ten  years  Wasliington  correspondent  for  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  can  say  she  slept  in  the  White  House.  Former 
First  Lady  Pat  Nixon  once  promised  Wauhillau  the  retirement 
gift  of  a  night  in  the  White  House.  So,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  this  month  before  retiring  to  Colorado  Springs,  Wauhillau 
retired  in  the  Queen’s  Room  of  the  White  House,  the  farewell 
invitation  having  been  re-issued  by  Mrs.  Ford.  Back  in  1970 
when  Wauhillau  was  in  the  hospital  Pat  Nixon  dropped  by  to 
see  her  and  spent  an  hour  discussing  “all  sorts  of  things’’ — 
mostly  off  the  record. 

«  «  * 

“I’VE  BEEN  GIVING  A  LOT  OF  LECTURES  LATELY 
and  some  of  the  introductions  have  been  disappointing,  to  say 
the  least,’’  syndicated  columnist  Phil  Love,  former  feature 
editor  of  the  W ashington  Star,  told  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  gathering  at  the  new  Museum  of  Comic  Art  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut.  The  Washington-based  columnist  cited  a 
recent  introduction  before  a  Baltimore  lecture.  After  a  glow¬ 
ing,  biographical  buildup,  the  chairlady  concluded,  “And  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we’ll  hear  the  dope  from  Washington.” 

Phil  said  he  used  the  word  “lecture”  rather  than  “talk”  or 
“speech”  because  there  is  an  important  distinction.  “A  talk  is 
something  you  give  for  nothing.  This  is  why  people  say  talk  is 
cheap-  For  a  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  you’re  paid  a  modest 
fee;  and  for  a  lecture  there’s  a  more  or  less  handsome  honor¬ 
arium.”  Then  he  warned  the  council  audience,  “This  is  going 
to  be  a  talk.” 

«  *  * 

ALL  THAT  DRY,  HOT  AIR  IN  PARADISE  VALLEY  near 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  helps  the  ink  dry  quickly  on  “Family  Circus” 
drawings  so  cartoonist  Bil  Keane  gets  out  on  the  tennis  courts 
that  much  faster.  Back  in  the  East  for  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  meeting  at  the  new  comics  museum  and  a  visit  with 
home  folks  around  Philadelphia,  Bil  dashed  off  one  of  his 
hilarious,  doubletalk  chalktalks  (without  chalk)  and  then  got 
to  scheduling  local  tennis  matches  with  fellow  cartoonists  who 
live  around  the  Greenwich  neighborhood. 

Bil’s  weather  commentary  to  Catch-lines  was  that  Paradise 
was  an  even  100°  when  he  left — the  first  time  since  June  when 
the  temperature  has  been  that  low.  But  it’s  dry  heat,  the  car¬ 
toonist  declares  with  the  confidence  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
executive.  “You  can  play  tennis  there  when  it’s  115  to  120  and 
you  don’t  perspire  that  much.”  All  “Family  Circus”  aficionados 
will  know  why  everybody  laughed  when  new  council  president, 
cartoonist  Alfred  Androla,  thanked  Bil  for  his  talk  and  ob¬ 
served  dryly,  “Somehow  I  always  pictured  Bil  Keane  in  a 
circle.” 

*  *  * 

A  FORMER  JOURNALIST  WITH  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
TITLE  died  this  month  in  London  at  age  78.  Dermot  Morrah, 
who  wrote  leading  articles  for  the  Times  of  London  for  30 
years  and  authored  several  books  about  the  royal  family,  got 
his  specially  created  post  and  title  back  in  1953  in  recognition 
of  his  knowledge  of  heraldry  and  genealogy.  While  he  rejoiced 
in  the  title  Arundel  Herald  Extraordinary,  Morrah  explained 
to  friends  that  “extraordinary”  is  Latin  for  “unpaid.”  He 
assisted  unofficially  at  royal  ceremonies  including  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  11. 

*  *  * 

“WHEN  YOU  ARE  NOT  FAR  OFF  HALF  A  CENTURY  in 
the  same  job,  it  is  time  to  stop,”  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  wrote 
from  Washington  in  confirming  rumors  of  retirement  next  New 
Year’s  Day.  “I  am  writing  this  report  today  because  my  plans 
have  begun  to  be  discussed  by  a  few  people,  and  I  do  not  like 
being  beaten  on  my  own  story.  ...  I  was  formed  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  years  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  when  this  city  was 
still  a  village,  yet  a  village  full  of  responsibility  and  hope.  I 
reached  maturity  during  the  second  great  war.  My  heyday  was 
the  postwar  period  that  extended  from  1945  until  just  the 
other  day.” 
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Advertising  regulations 

After  many  years  of  telling  advertisers  they  can’t  do  this  or  that, 
it  is  refreshing  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
assert  that  some  state  prohibitions  against  advertising  should  be 
eliminated  because  they  amount  to  “government-sanctioned  price 
fixing.’’ 

He  was  referring  to  state  laws  prohibiting  price  advertising  of 
prescription  drugs  and  eyeglasses.  Forty-one  states  now  ban  the 
advertising  of  prescription  drug  prices,  for  instance. 

We  have  expressed  the  view  repeatedly  over  the  years  that  it  is 
wrong  to  prohibit  advertising  for  goods  legally  manufactured  and 
sold  as  well  as  services  provided.  W'^e  hope  the  Commission  continues 
in  this  direction. 

It  might  also  take  a  look  at  state  laws  that  restrict  or  prohibit 
advertising,  price  and  otherwise,  of  morticians  as  well  as  opticians. 
There  are  numerous  laws  in  so-called  “wet’’  states  that  also  restrict 
what  may  be  said  in  a  liquor  ad.  Advertising  by  a  doctor,  dentist  or 
lawyer  is  always  an  explosive  issue,  but  why  not  examine  that  also? 

Regulation  of  advertising  is  one  thing  if  it  can  be  proven  it  is  in 
the  public’s  interest.  Outright  prohibition  is  something  else. 

Press  conference  change 

The  small  change  in  President  Ford’s  press  conference  procedure 
was  a  good  one.  It  permits  the  formerly  elusive  follow-up  question. 
A  reporter  who  is  recognized  for  a  question  may  stay  on  his  feet  and 
be  permitted  a  follow-up  question.  It  seemed  to  work  well  in  the 
press  conference  last  week. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  another  change  for  consideration  of  the 
White  House. 

Why  not  eliminate  the  jumping-jack  performance  and  the  shouting 
of  “Mr.  President’’  to  gain  attention?  Why  not  have  the  reporters 
remain  in  their  seats  and  raise  their  hands  for  recognition  without 
shouting?  When  recognized  they  could  stand  to  ask  their  questions. 
The  President  does  not  necessarily  recognize  the  reporter  who  is  on 
his  feet  first  or  who  shouts  the  loudest. 

Such  a  procedure  would  not  in  any  way  alter  the  effectiveness  of 
the  press  conference.  It  would  sure  add  a  lot  to  the  decorum. 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 
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j  Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vln,  Ricjiard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man- 
[  ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone: 
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312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey.  Editor; 
Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street.  90057. 
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&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 
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94104.  Phone  415-421-7950.  Scott.  Marshall. 
Sands  &  Latta,  Inc.  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives. 


Retail  is  television's  target 

Television  broadcasters  have  been  trying  to  woo  retail  advertisers 
for  many  years.  Now  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
announced  a  13-point  program  which  makes  its  primary  target  the 
retail  ad  volume  now  placed  in  newspapers.  Tv’s  goal  is  an  increase 
from  $4.5  billion  to  $8  billion  in  billings  by  1980. 

Total  newspaper  advertising  already  exceeds  $7.6  billion  with  more 
than  half  of  it  coming  from  retail. 

Newspapers  already  have  plenty  of  ammunition  to  combat  this  raid 
and  they  better  start  using  it  now,  if  they  aren’t  already.  To  augment 
the  arsenal,  the  new  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  research  study 
“Shoppers  on  the  Move’’  (the  eighth  study  sponsored  by  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee)  should  be  completed  early  next  year. 
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letters 


PUBLIC  FUNDING 

Your  appraisal  of  ‘Editor’  Schwarz’  pro¬ 
posal  (E^P,  Aug.  31)  was  well  done  .  .  . 
calm,  cool,  deliberate,  and  completely  rele¬ 
vant  (E&P,  Sep.  14,  Shop  Talk). 


It  seemed  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  without  being  side-tracked  by  emo¬ 
tional  considerations  or  a  biased  look  at 
what  was  a  ‘way  out’  proposition  to  begin 
with. 

I  have  one  question: 

How  in  the  name  of  God  did  you  sit 
still  long  enough  to  write  it  without  throw¬ 
ing  up? 

John  T.  Schofield 
(Schofield  is  publisher  of  the  Bridgeton 
(N.J.)  News.) 

*  *  * 

NAMES  NAMES 

Bob  Travinski  hopefully  struck  them  on 
the  nose  with  his  letter  in  the  September  14 
issue  of  E  &  P.  “Them”  are  the  guys  who 
have  been  tossing  curves  at  the  help  all  these 
years,  asking  them  to  have  all  sorts  of  qual¬ 
ifications,  beyond  those  required  of  a  good 
newsman,  and  offering  little  in  return  but 
platitudes. 

Why  are  prospective  employers  so  cautious 
about  telling  wbo  they  are,  what  they  want, 
and  what  they  will  pay  for  it.  Then,  they 
might  get  specific  responses  to  their  specific 
requests  and  not  be  deluged  by  bushels  of 
letters  and  resumes.  They  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  but  they  want  you  to  identify  yourself, 
your  background,  experience,  without  put¬ 
ting  themselves  on  the  spot.  Yet,  when  you 
res!;.  nd  with  what  you  believe  are  the  qual- 
ificuiions  which  meet  the  vaguely-worded 
help  wanted  ad,  all  too  often,  they  do  not 
have  the  respect  to  answer,  even  though  it 
may  be  negative.  Applicants  take  the  time  to 
compose  a  letter  and  properly  present  their 
assets,  but  prospective  employers  it  seems 
devote  little  time  to  the  composition  of  their 
ads. 

Comparatively,  we  are  a  small  profession. 
I  believe  in  the  United  States  there  are  only 
about  35,000  employed  on  the  editorial  side. 


How  about  showing  the  comraderie  we  de¬ 
serve.  Be  specific.  Editors  know  what  they 
want,  what  kind  of  newsman  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for  and  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  right  person.  We  stress  objectivity  in  our 
news  writing;  let  us  be  objective  in  hiring 
practices  and  let  it  start  in  the  help  wanted 
columns. 

Lawrence  J.  Pett 
(The  writer  teaches  journalism  at  UCLA 
extension  and  has  been  a  newsman-pho¬ 
tographer  for  almost  20  years.) 

♦  ♦ 

WORD  USAGE 

It  may  afford  you  a  laugh  that  a  non¬ 
professional  character  of  my  stripe  can 
become  exercised  over  a  rape  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  print  and  on  the  air,  but 
that’s  the  fact. 

More  and  more,  it  seems,  my  contem¬ 
poraries  as  well  as  the  youngsters  coming 
along,  are  writing  or  saying  someone  “con¬ 
vinced  him  to”  do  this  or  that  instead  of 
“persuaded  him  to.” 

“Persuade”  is  sometimes  followed  by  an 
infinitive  but  “convince”  never  is  in  the 
realm  of  good  English.  “Convince”  may 
properlv  he  followed  by  an  “of”  phrase  or 
a  “that”  clause,  but  not  by  an  infinitive. 
“Persuade,”  in  contrast,  may  be  followed 
by  any  of  them. 

Ted  Bernstein,  in  his  “The  Careful 
Writer,”  explains  the  distinction;  “The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  nonuse  of  an  infinitive  after 
‘convince’  mav  be  merelv,  as  one  writer 
has  suggested,  that  it  ‘flouts  idiom’  But 
perhaps  the  reason  for  the  idiom  itself  lies 
in  the  meanings  of  ‘convince’  and  ‘persuade.’ 
‘Convince’  has  the  meaning  of  to  satisfy  be¬ 
yond  doubt  by  argument  or  evidence  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  reason.  ‘Persuade’  has  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  to  induce  or  win  over  by  argument 
or  entreaty  appealing  to  the  reason  and 
feeling.  With  ‘convince’  there  is  a  static 
situation,  which  does  not  in  itself  suggest 
a  consequent  action.  With  ‘persuade’  a 
shifting  is  brought  about  from  one  position 
to  another,  often  with  the  implication  of 
action  to  come — and  hence  another  verb 
form,  which  may  be  an  infinitive.” 

In  any  event,  no  infinitive  after  “con¬ 
vince”  in  correct  usage — yet  we’re  getting 
just  that  from  all  sides  these  days-  No, 
nobody  convinced  Gerry  Ford  to  pardon 
Nixon  prematurely,  but  someone  must  have 
persuaded  him  to  do  so. 

Mavbe  E&P  can  help  set  our  craft 
straight  on  this. 

Albert  W.  Bates 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 

♦  « 

PRESS  SECRETARY 

There  are  nagging  inconsistencies  in  Jer¬ 
ald  terHorst’s  interpretation  as  to  the  role  of 
a  presidential  press  secretary  (E&P,  Sep¬ 
tember  28). 

TerHorst  believes  that  “a  controversial 
presidential  decision  will  lack  public  credi¬ 
bility  if  the  press  secretary  is  a  doubting 
Thomas  on  the  rostrum  of  the  White  House 
Press  Room.” 

Does  a  press  secretary  always  have  to 
agree  with  the  President?  Did  terHorst  serve 
the  public  when  he  resigned  because  he  did 
not  agree  with  Richard  Nixon’s  pardon? 

White  House  statements  had  very  little 
credibility  until  terHorst  arrived.  I  think  it 
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would  be  refreshing  to  the  public  if  it  knew 
that  not  every  White  House  adviser  is  or 
must  be  a  “presidential  yes  man.” 

One  wonders  if  terHorst  could  not  only 
have  served  his  conscience  and  the  American 
public  if  he  had  stated  that  “I  do  not  agree 
with  President  Ford’s  pardoning,  but  this 
administration  is  receptive  to  criticism  from 
those  within  and  those  outside  the  White 
House.” 

If  President  Ford  is  dedicated  to  openness 
and  candor  as  terHorst  suggests,  would  he 
have  fired  terHorst  because  of  their  disagree¬ 
ment?  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  public  will 
never  know. 

Tim  Moriarty 

(The  writer  is  associate  editor  of  Rubber 
World  magazine.) 

*  *  « 


DOUBLE  STANDARDS 

It’s  an  interesting  double  standard  we 
journalists  observe. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  encourage  such  items 
as  boycotts  of  racially  segregated  businesses, 
or  of  X-rated  movie  houses,  or  of  any  private 
businesses  whose  policies  we  oppose. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  react  with 
shrill  cries  of  anger  when  a  governmental 
body,  such  as  the  Garden  City,  L.I.  village 
council,  chooses  to  freely  exercise  its  own 
consumer  power  and  withhold  advertising 
because  of  a  newspaper’s  editorial  viewpoint. 

Hogwash. 

Of  course  there  is  a  connection  between 
advertising  and  a  paper’s  editorial  viewpoint. 
Given  the  public’s  continued  demand  for 
daily  newspapers,  what  will  happen  if  a 
newspaper  is  too  far  out  of  tune  with  the 
public  it  serves  is  that  another  newspaper 
will  obtain  the  advertising. 

That  phenomenon  is  known  as  free-market 
competition.  And  somehow  we  journalists 
seem  to  feel  that,  due  to  the  lofty  nature  of 
our  calling,  we  should  be  immune  to  such 
mundane  considerations. 

More  hogwash. 

Newspapers  in  this  country  are  private, 
profit-making  businesses.  And  like  any  other 
businesses,  we  must  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  free  market. 

If  a  newspaper  finds  a  governmental  situ¬ 
ation  that  demands  criticism,  then  by  all 
means,  criticize.  But  there  is  nothing  at  all 
unfair  about  the  criticized  party  retaliating 
economically.  If  we  do  a  good  enough  job  of 
putting  out  a  newspaper,  advertisers  will  use 
our  pages  because  those  pages  allow  the 
advertiser  to  reach  our  readers  with  his 
message.  And  few  advertisers — who  are  also 
businessmen — will  cancel  their  advertising 
if  such  a  cancellation  is  directly  injurious  to 
their  business,  whether  that  business  be 
selling  girdles  or  conducting  a  government. 

But  there  are  some  advertisers  who  will 
do  so.  And,  under  the  Constitution  we  so 
loftily  proclaim  as  the  law  of  the  land,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Rather  than 
whining  about  their  exercise  of  that  right, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  stand  whatever 
heat  is  engendered  by  our  trip  into  the 
kitchen. 

Or  are  we,  as  our  critics  charge,  pious 
hypocrites  who  insist  on  one  standard  for 
ourselves  and  another  standard  for  every¬ 
body  else? 

Dennis  J.  Bonavita 
(Bonavita  is  news  editor  of  the  Warren 
(Pa.)  Times  Observer) 
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Food  editors  take  steps 
to  upgrade  their  status 

By  Philly  Murtha 


Members  of  the  year-old  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  met 
October  12,  at  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  to 
discuss  a  professional  code  of  ethics;  their 
recently  adopted  constitution  and  by-laws; 
a  survey  related  to  food  pages,  and  the 
possibility  of  annual  meetings  and  awards 
sponsorship. 

The  other  meeting,  also  in  Dallas,  which 
was  termed  an  “event”  was  the  annual 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Association,  October  13-18,  at  the 
Fairmount  Hotel. 

In  the  past,  the  conference,  had  been 
the  only  means  of  contact  communication 
for  food  page  people,  according  to  Peggy 
Daum,  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal,  food 
editor  and  president  of  the  year-old  pro¬ 
fessional  association. 

Objectives 

Daum  said,  with  the  approval  of  the 
written  constitution,  the  group  has  a 
singularly  stronger  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  objectives  of  the  group,  empha¬ 
size,  according  to  Daum  “Encouraging 
communication  among  journalists  who  de¬ 
vote  a  substantial  portion  of  their  working 
time  to  the  furthering  of  the  public’s 
knowledge  of  food.”  This  also  incorporates 
fostering  a  professional  ethical  standards 
and  increasing  food  editors  knowledge 
about  food.  Another  point,  Daum  said,  is 
that  the  group  hopes  to  instill  a  better 
understanding  in  newspaper  management 
and  improve  self-image  among  fellow  staff 
members.  Of  course  the  final  qualification 
is  to:  Disseminate  a  better  message  to  the 
public. 

The  concern  about  management’s  regard 
for  food  sections  is  of  prime  im^'ortance 
as  far  as  budget,  staffing  and  tinie.  Daum 
believes:  “Management  is  responsible  for 
what  food  pages  are  today.”  She  adds, 
“Management  hasn’t  acknowledged  the  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  needed  within  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  staff  to  handle  food  news.” 

Daum’s  view  was  upheld  by  a  new  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  (APME) 
survey  on  food  pages  which  was  sent  to 
100  managing  editors  of  dailies.  At  the 
group’s  meeting,  the  summary  results  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
guilt  among  managing  editors  about  food 
news  communication. 

A  shift  in  priorities  is  one  of  the  basics 
communicated  at  the  professional  food 
group’s  workshop.  About  a  third  of  the 
group’s  members  attended  to  approve  the 
final  draft  of  a  revised  code  of  ethics, 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  under  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  food  editor  Dorothy 


Brown.  Membership  will  vote  on  by  mail 
according  to  the  group’s  president. 

According  to  Daum,  the  dilemma  is  a 
smattering  of  newspapers,  where  certain 
food  editors  only  means  to  attend  events 
or  meetings  is  through  ‘freebie  trips.’  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  code  reminds  man¬ 
agement  to  “ask  themselves  whether  they 
are  allowing  their  food  editor  to  be  prosti¬ 
tuted  by  the  food  industry.” 

The  constitution  stipulates  also  to  the 
membership  in  section  four  of  article  III, 
“No  persons  shall  qualify  for  active  or  as¬ 
sociate  membership  during  times  in  which 
they  receive  remuneration  from  producers, 
processors,  merchandisers,  of  food  or  food- 
related  products  or  similar  commercial  en¬ 
tities  which  are  considered  in  conflict  with 
their  professional  responsibilities  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  a  committee  estab¬ 
lished  for  this  purpose.” 

Along  with  the  problem  of  travel 
budgets  and  traditional  staffing  and  man¬ 
agement  hassles,  Daum  brought  up  an¬ 
other  point  discussed  during  the  meeting: 


The  scapegoat  comparison  of  food  pages 
to  sports  pages.  She  said  that  the  general¬ 
ization  that  the  two  sections  have  opposite 
but  equal  readership  doesn’t  follow 
through  in  staffing  and  budget.  Sports 
staffs  tend  to  be  large  and  amply  financed. 
However,  readership  surveys  show  the 
equal  female  readership  of  food  pages  to 
equal  male  sports  page  readership  figures. 

In  this  instance,  Daum  and  the  other 
editors  ask:  “Couldn’t  the  sports  page  staff 
give  up  one  baseball  game  so  a  food  editor 
could  attend  a  food,  or  for  example,  a 
nutrition  conference?” 

Communication  gap 

It’s  an  educational  problem,  and  one 
that  food  editors  hope  to  solve  through 
communcation.  The  group,  like  any  other 
professional  newspaper  group,  will  hold 
meetings.  The  group  has  a  president, 
Daum;  a  vice  president,  Marrian  Burros, 
Washington  Post;  a  secretary;  Joy  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  a  treas¬ 
urer,  Carol  Demasters,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.  It  has  also  established  a  board  of 
directors  and  five  regional  chapters.  Daum 
said  there  are  about  20  food  editors  in 
each  regional  group  and  each  unit  elects 
its  own  officers  and  in  the  future  will  pos¬ 
sibly  hold  its  own  region-level  meetings. 

Regional  directors  are:  Betty  Barrett, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Jeane 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Food  editors 
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Thwaite,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Barbara  J. 
Bratel,  Cleveland  Press;  Eleanor  Ostman, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press;  Donna 
Lou  Morgan,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Members  also  discussed  the  possibility  of 
holding  national  annual  meetings.  Mon¬ 
treal  Star’s  Julian  Armstrong  suggested  a 
committee  being  set  up  to  study  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  group’s  own  contest  and 
awards. 

The  traditional  food  editors  conference, 
attended  by  most  of  the  professional 
group’s  members,  plus  other  food  editors 
was  a  gala  affair  spread  liberally  with  fine 
dining,  courtesy  of  the  food  industry  and 
some  information  along  with  special  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  news  from  experts. 

According  to  Virginia  J.  Smith,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star,  there  is  less  new 
products-only  emphasis  than  at  past  con¬ 
ferences.  Industry  has  to  be  more  aware 
because  of  inflation ;  it  must  present  better 
information  to  the  editors,  she  added. 

More  concern  and  more  knowledge  on 
food  editor’s  parts  is  also  making  the  con¬ 
ference  a  better  vehicle.  Daum  said  the 
editors  are  asking  better  questions,  and 
there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  sponsors  to  provide  what  “we  want 
o  hear.’’ 

One  point  that  has  still  not  been  initiated 
in  the  conference,  she  said,  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  request  for  hearing  both  sides  of  an 
issue.  But,  she  adds,  that  she  realizes  that 
at  a  spon.sored  conference,  the  possibility 
of  debate  is  unrealistic.  However,  the  sep¬ 
arate  workshop  seminar  organized  by  an 
advisory  committee  including  a  panel  of 
university  nutrition  and  food  experts  on 
the  subject  of  protein  research  projects 
was  one  devoted  to  more  objectively 
treated  data. 

Open  communications 

Another  feature  of  the  conference, 
which  stressed  the  coordinated  team  effort 
of  government,  press,  and  the  consumer 
was  presented  by  Nancy  Harvey  Steorts, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  Consumer  Affairs.  She  ad¬ 
dressed  editors  on  ways  to  open  lines  of 
communication  through  press  and  con¬ 
sumer  briefings  with  agricultural  officials 
on  key  policy  issues. 

Steorts  described  USDA’s  “first  two 
press  and  consumer  briefings”  during  Oc¬ 
tober  in  Washington,  New  York  City,  and 
additional  briefings  in  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
San  Francisco  and  Dallas. 

This  is  the  new  mode  of  getting  “public 
involvement  in  the  decision-making 
process,”  of  the  USD  A,  and  it  involves 
food  editors.  “With  more  effective  com¬ 
munications  with  consumers,  they  will 
know  what  to  look  for  at  the  super¬ 
market.”  Another  communication  medium, 
Steorts  talked  about,  was  a  give-and-take 
session  between  invited  food  editors,  con¬ 
sumer  reporters  all  over  the  country  and 
top  USDA  staffers. 

She  also  threw  out  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions,  that  in  the  past,  she  has  aimed  at 
the  media:  One,  included  whether  food 
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editors  could  be  open  with  editorial  com¬ 
ments  about  food  when  so  much  space  is 
devoted  to  specific  food  advertising.  She 
also  asked  advertising  agencies:  “When 
are  you  going  to  advertise  the  nutritional 
value  of  your  products  instead  of  the 
sunerfluous  fluff  we  see?” 

Steorts  illustrated  the  new  awareness  of 
the  consumer  voice,  to  food  editors,  in  her 
example  of  Sylvia  Porter,  svndicated  fi¬ 
nancial  columnist,  who  submitted  a  pro- 
p^^sal  directlv  to  President  Ford  issuing  a 
call  for  national  cooperation  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level.  Hence:  the  “important  vol¬ 
untary  program — to  be  an  inflation  fighter 
and  an  energy  saver.” 

In  a  joint  presentation  October  14,  Dr. 
Robert  Cotton  and  L.  H.  Batty  of  ITT 
Continental  Baking  Comnany  projected 
scarv  trends:  indicated  that  the  energy 
crisis,  world  food  supnly  and  the  inflation¬ 
ary  spiral  would  force  a  number  of 
changes  in  both  food  technologv  and  mar¬ 
keting  practices  bv  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Dr.  Cotton,  ITT  Continental’s  director  of 
research,  said  grain  shortages  would  fos¬ 
ter  a  critical  re-examination  of  feeding 
grains  to  livestock. 

Analyzing  marketing  changes  by  1980, 
ITT  Continental  vicepresident  Batty  fore¬ 
saw  huge  “Super-supermarkets,”  similar 
to  stores  alreadv  appearing  in  Europe.  He 
said  the  trend  would  be  forced  by  the  need 
for  high  volume,  more  efficient  operations 
to  counteract  the  inflationary  spiral. 

He  also  told  food  editors  that  there 
would  be  more  extensive  use  of  credit  and 
bank  cards  in  supermarkets;  also  a  new 
emphasis  on  single  serving  portions  to  re¬ 
flect  demographic  changes  and  changes  in 
eating  habits. 

Page  one  news 

Batty  also  said  to  food  editors  that  they 
are  the  ones  who  the  community  must  turn 
to  “for  information,”  and  that  food  editors 
will  “outstrip  the  normal  wire  service  and 
local  copv  found  in  newspapers  today.”  He 
added:  “The  food  story  is  now  on  page 
one.  It  will  stay  there  because  prices  are 
going  up  and  there  is  a  real  possibility  of 
starvation  and  human  misery  on  a  scale 
never  before  seen  in  the  modem  world.” 

Dr.  Raymond  D.  Bowman,  senior  nu¬ 
tritionist  with  Heinz  USA,  spoke  on  nu¬ 
trition,  labeling,  and  UPC  code,  in  relation 
to  Heinz  products.  William  L.  Roper,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Borden  Foods  Division,  Borden 
Inc.,  told  editors  “With  the  onset  of 
double-digit  inflation,  we’re  (the  food  in¬ 
dustry)  falling  further  behind  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  effort  and  losing  credibility  in  the 
process.” 

Roper  suggested  that  the  industry  doesn’t 
speak  with  one  voice.  “There’s  no  reliabie 
source  telling  the  whole  story,  there  are 
dozens  of  trade  associations,  but  each  is 
concerned  with  its  particular  product. 
There  is  a  manufacturers’  association,  but 
it  represents  manufacturers’  interests  . . .” 

His  solution,  “A  cabinet-level  depart¬ 
ment  of  food,  or  at  the  least  a  department 
of  food  and  agriculture.” 

Fritz  Corrigan,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis-based  Peavey  Company  added  his 
warning  to  food  editors:  “You  find  your¬ 
selves  increasingly  writing  front  page 
news  about  hunger,  food  supplies  and  in¬ 
flationary  prices.” 
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Gannett  papers 
launch  a  WIN 
button  promo 

When  President  Ford  was  outlining  his 
plans  to  fight  the  nation’s  biggest  economic 
headache,  he  wore  a  red  and  white  button 
w’ith  the  letters  “WIN”  printed.  He  never 
referred  to  it.  He  pointed  to  it  once  with¬ 
out  explaining  that  it  means  “Whip  In¬ 
flation  Now.” 

Those  letters  now  symbolize  one  of  the 
larger  undertakings  by  a  newspaper  group 
to  promote  a  cause.  Right  after  President 
Ford’s  speech,  newspaper  executives  with 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  headquartered  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  started  the  ball  rolling  for 
an  economy-related  promotion  all  their 
own. 

The  result  was  the  participation  of  32 
Gannett  newspapers  in  the  distribution  of 
WIN  buttons  to  their  readers  and  the 
placement  of  ads  soliciting  public  support 
in  America’s  fight  to  turn  around  spiraling 
prices  and  the  plunging  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Prompted  by  Elmira  paper 

According  to  Vince  Spezzano,  director  of 
public  services  for  Gannett,  the  group  has 
purchased  an  initial  order  of  200,000  red 
and  white  WIN  buttons  to  be  distributed 
to  their  readers. 

It  started,  he  said,  when  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  and  Telegram  called  the  Rochester 
offices  asking  about  buttons.  Spezzano  re¬ 
called  that  Robert  Collson,  publisher,  and 
Burton  H.  Blazar,  editor,  had  decided  that 
the  issue  made  good  promotion  sense  for 
their  newspaper. 

By  October  11 — two  days  after  Pres¬ 
ident  Ford’s  address — the  Rochester  Dem¬ 
ocrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times-Union  had 
voiced  interest  as  well.  A  phone  survey  of 
Gannett  papers  turned  up  30  other  in¬ 
terested  dailies  for  a  total  circulation 
count  over  1.5  million. 

With  this  type  of  prompting,  Gannett 
committed  itself  to  the  g;roup  purchase  of 
200,000  buttons,  Spezzano  said.  And  ads 
appeared  that  day  outlining  not  only  the 
button  offer — which  is  free — but  enlisting 
public  support  in  the  inflation  battle. 

All  Gannett  newspapers  participating  in 
the  WIN  button  campaign  are  also  using 
the  ad  prototype  sent  out  by  the  White 
House.  It  includes  a  coupon  and  a  pledge 
that  states,  “Dear  President  Ford,  I  enlist 
as  an  Inflation  Fighter  and  Energy  Saver 
for  the  duration.  I  will  do  the  very  best  I 
can  for  America.”  (E&P  October  12). 

The  ads  have  been  running  since  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  in  a  four  column  full  page 
format,  Spezzano  added. 

Gannett  newspapers  are  offering  buttons 
via  mail  for  the  coupon  pledge  or  at  news¬ 
paper  offices,  he  added. 

“We  felt  the  buttons  might  at  least 
draw  attention  to  the  problem,  might  help 
ease  the  problem  of  introducing  an  econ¬ 
omic  campaign  to  the  public,”  he  added. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Landers,  Dedmon 
rebut  conflict  of 
interest  charges 

“I  need  a  free  trip  like  a  giraffe  needs 
a  sore  throat.” 

So  says  Eppie  Lederer,  who  writes  the 
Ann  Landers  syndicated  column  for  Pub- 
lishers-Hall,  whose  recent  trip  to  China, 
paid  for  by  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  sister  organization  from  the 
People’s  Republic,  was  the  basis  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  charge  in  a  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  editorial  (E&P, 
October  5). 

Disclosure  of  AMA  financing  has  elicited 
mixed  reaction  from  newsmen.  The  col¬ 
umnist  and  her  employer  deny  all  charges 
of  alleged  unethical  conduct,  while  others 
continue  to  press  the  claim. 

Letter  to  editor 

In  an  October  8  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Landers  states:  “I 
was  stunned  to  read  the  piece.  Although 
the  author  was  fully  informed  of  the  facts 
by  Publishers-Hall,  she  chose  to  ignore 
them  and  print  that  incredibly  lopsided 
story.” 

Defending  the  syndicate  and  its  efforts 
to  inform  Landers  subscribers  of  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  trip,  she  asserts,  “(Their) 
promotion  material  states  clearly  my  con¬ 
nection  with  the  AMA  as  a  volunteer  ad¬ 
viser.  In  the  columns  I  stated  that  I  was 
acting  as  an  official  member  of  the  AMA 
delegation.” 


She  notes,  “I  was  the  first  American 
journalist  to  get  into  The  People’s  Re¬ 
public  in  nearly  a  year  and  (I)  considered 
myself  very  lucky,  indeed,”  and  concludes 
“The  E&P  article  is  an  assault  on  my  in¬ 
tegrity.  You  have  done  a  grave  injustice, 
not  only  to  (Ann  Landers),  but  also  Pub¬ 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  800  newspapers  that  print 
my  column.” 

Emmett  Dedmon  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  both  owned 
by  Field  Enterprises,  which  also  owns 
Publishers-Hall,  defends  Lander’s  trip. 

In  an  October  1  letter  to  Michael  Gart¬ 
ner,  executive  editor  of  the  Register- 
Tribune,  he  says  there  was  no  “hidden 
conflict  of  interest”  in  Landers  as  “a 
member  of  the  delegation  of  the  AMA 
which  visited  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China.” 

The  columnist  is  “a  tireless  volunteer 
worker,  contributor  and  raiser  of  funds, 
and  policy  adviser  to  some  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  medicine  and 
health  care  in  the  nation  .  .  .  She  receives 
no  compensation  in  any  of  these  roles  but 
rather  donates  countless  hours  and  heavy 
personal  monetary  expenses  in  travel, 
consultation,  speaking  and  writing  on  be¬ 
half  of  such  institutions.” 

‘Unpaid  advisor’ 

One  ■  of  nine  laymen  on  the  AMA’s 
former  Advisory  Committee  on  Health 
Care  of  the  American  People,  Landers 
“has  continued  as  an  unpaid  adviser  to 
AMA  officials  .  .  .  and  this  year,  when  the 
AMA  chose  a  delegation  to  pay  a  recip¬ 
rocal  visit  to  the  one  by  a  delegation  of 
the  Chinese  Medical  Association  to  the 


U.S.  in  1972,  (she)  was  named  an  official 
member  of  the  delegation.” 

Although  in  agreement  that  underwrit¬ 
ing  arrangements  “are  not  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  independent  travel  and  reporting 
in  China  by  American  newsmen  ...  it  is 
the  only  exchange  possible  under  existing 
circumstances,”  he  explains. 

Editor  disagrees 

Robert  J.  Haiman,  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  disagrees 
with  Dedmon’s  view.  In  an  October  10 
letter  to  Richard  Shen’y,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Publishers-Hall,  he  says, 
“Your  disclaimer  (In  the  Oct.  5  article) 
that  it  is  ‘ridiculous  to  consider  that  an 
outfit  as  upright  as  the  AMA  would  try 
to  buy  Ann  Landers’  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
more  ridiculous  statements  of  a  ridiculous 
incident.” 

Haiman  asks,  “.  .  .  since  when  does  the 
AMA  have  such  an  eleemosynary  cachet? 
It  is  an  organized  lobby  group  with  vested 
interests  and  particular  axes  to  grind. 
Nothing  wrong  with  that — it’s  all  part  of 
the  system.  But  if  it’s  okay  to  fly  with 
AMA,  how  about  COPE?  What  about  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers? 
The  Petroleum  Institute?  The  American 
Banking  Association?  The  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce?  OPEC?  The  Teamsters? 

“To  believe  that  this  kind  of  journalistic 
freeloading  is  okay  is  not  to  have  been 
awake  and  aware  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  America  for  the  past  two  years.” 

Finally,  he  suggests  that  the  syndicate 
adopt  the  Times’s  policy,  “We  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  ANYTHING,  from  ANYONE,  for 
ANY  REASON,  at  ANY  TIME.  On  travel, 
we  pay  our  own  way,  or  we  don’t  go.” 


Spezzano  said  the  Gannett  Group  had 
worked  closely  with  the  White  House  in 
getting  their  promotion  together.  As  far 
as  they  know,  Gannett  is  the  first  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  effort  among  newspapers. 

Although  no  time  limit  has  been  set  on 
how  long  the  promotion  would  run,  Spez¬ 
zano  explained  that  Gannett’s  newspapers 
would  try  and  keep  it  going  “as  long  as 
the  public  was  interested.” 

Benton  &  Bowles  idea 

Originally  there  were  only  two  buttons 
in  the  nation,  according  to  a  spokesperson 
for  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc.,  the  New  York- 
based  advertising  agency  which  developed 
the  slogan  for  the  Advertising  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  White  House. 

The  owners  of  those  two  buttons  were 
President  Ford  and  John  S.  Bowen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  B&B.  Since  that  time,  the  agency 
has  been  flooded  by  requests  for  those 
buttons. 

And,  although  Benton  &  Bowles  has  yet 
to  be  designated  as  the  official  agency  for 
the  WIN  campaign,  it  has  gone  ahead  and 
prepared  spec  sheets  to  manufacturers  of 
promotional  goods.  N.  G.  Slater  Corp.  of 
New  York  is  one  of  the  first  to  offer  those 
buttons.  It  also  donated  25,000  WIN  rep¬ 
licas  to  the  White  House. 

So  far  the  corporation  said  some  1 
million  buttons  have  been  manufactured 
and  it  expects  volume  to  be  up  to  10  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  week.  “And  that  is  without  the 
White  House  ordering  one  single  button,” 


a  Slater  spokesman  said.  A  total  of  125,000 
have  been  donated  by  companies  like 
Slater. 

According  to  the  Slater  spokesman, 
many  companies  inculding  banks  and  car 
dealers  are  using  the  slogan  and  button 
campaign  to  tie-in  their  goods  and  services. 
So  far  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  Giant  Foods 
in  Washington,  D.C.  have  both  committed 
themselves  to  such  a  campaign. 

A  White  House  source  said  that  some 
85,000  letters  with  the  coupon  had  been 
mailed  in  to  them  within  the  first  few  days 
since  President  Ford’s  address.  Pat  M. 
O’Brian  who  works  with  an  emergency 
staff  gathered  to  handle  the  influx  of  re¬ 
sponse  said  telephone  response  over  four 
different  lines  had  not  been  tracked,  but 
that  the  phones  had  been  ringing  constant¬ 
ly  since  Oct.  10  when  they  were  set  up. 

“Obviously  though  most  average  size 
dailies  have  run  the  coupon.  We’ve  gotten 
response  from  across  the  country.  A  heavy 
predominance  has  come  from  New  York,” 
she  said.  In  New  York,  the  News  ran  the 
coupon  on  its  front  page. 

“The  response  has  been  fantastic  and 
spontaneous,”  she  said.  “We  feel  this  is 
really  going  to  blossom.”  She  added  that 
there  was  some  doubt  that  any  ad  cam¬ 
paign  directed  by  the  White  House  would 
be  launched  to  reinforce  the  WIN  idea. 

“That  would  ruin  the  spontaneity  of  the 
idea.  The  responses  are  coming  from  the 
heart  of  America.  And  advertising  might 
ruin  that,”  she  said. 


Bicen  features 
offered  by  ANPA 
to  newspapers 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  offer  a  series  of  columns, 
beginning  April  19,  1975,  for  use  during 
the  American  Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  has  commis¬ 
sioned  Dr.  Francis  G.  Walett,  a  Colonial 
Period  historian,  to  prepare  the  series  of 
64  weekly  installments  on  the  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  period  as  seen 
through  the  newspapers  of  that  time.  The 
series  will  end  July  4,  1976. 

The  project  is  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  foundation  to  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Steele,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation  and  publisher  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  and  Gazette,  is  a  member  of 
AAS  and  heads  a  committee  of  newspaper 
executives  that  is  raising  funds  to  pre¬ 
serve  old  newspapers  at  the  library. 

ANPA  said  the  majority  of  articles  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  today’s  readers  of 
the  role  early  newspapers  played  in  the 
struggle  for  Independence.  The  stories  will 
be  illustrated  with  materials  drawn  from 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  contemporary 
broadsides,  books,  maps,  engravings  and 
manuscripts  of  the  period. 
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Mini-promotions  with  maxi 
results  presented  to  admen 

By  Darrell  Leo 


The  primary  concern  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  at  this  year’s  New 
York  State  Dailies  Adland  Convention  was 
economy.  But  the  focus  was  not  the  state 
of  the  nation’s  economic  situation,  it  was 
how  to  tighten  belts  within  the  office. 

Speaking  in  Syracuse  on  October  10-11, 
Vince  Spezzano,  director  of  public  service 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers  out  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  gave  a  budget-saving  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “mini-promotion  programs.” 

He  told  the  admen,  “What  you  have  to 
sell  is  space  in  your  newspaper  and  unless 
you  make  it  appealing  and  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  your  customers,  they  won’t  buy  it 
— and  this  goes  not  only  for  new  customers 
but  your  best  customers.” 

Investing  wisely 

“Sales  promotion,”  he  added,  “is  that 
portion  of  a  sales  effort  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  you  and  your  newspaper  moving 
up.  Now  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  unen¬ 
lightened  publishers  and  others  who  con¬ 
sider  promotion  money  wasted,  but  only 
because  they  don’t  really  know  how  to  in¬ 
vest  it  effectively.” 

Spezzano  said,  “And  at  the  first  tough 
financial  report,  they’ll  hack  away  at  the 
promotion  budget.”  But  he  said  promotion 
doesn’t  necessarily  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
Some  of  the  best  costs  the  least,  he  said. 

He  advised,  “.  .  .  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  first  you  have  to  sell  newspapers  as 
a  medium  and  second  your  particular 
newspaper — before  you  can  sell  space  in 
it.  The  first  two  of  those  are  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  The  third  is  sales.  Do  the  first  two 
well  and  the  third  is  a  breeze.” 

Low  cost  gimmicks 

Spezzano  then  provided  the  New  York 
ad  managers  with  low-cost  promotion  ideas 
that  could  be  used  yet  cost  less  than  $5. 
Among  them  were : 

— Mini-Market  Surveys.  To  keep  tabs  on 
consumer  habits,  Spezzano  suggested  that 
instead  of  costly  and  time  consuming  in¬ 
terviews  with  shoppers,  try  talking  to 
store  managers,  travel  agents,  department 
store  buyers,  bank  executives,  etc.  From 
these  people,  an  ad  salesman  can  get  an 
idea  of  any  developing  trends  toward 
changing  habits,  he  said. 

— Better  Ad  surveys.  With  a  shopper 
panel  and  masked  ads,  a  newspaper  can 
get  a  random  sampling  on  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  in  advertising.  Or  ask  the  advertiser 
which  of  a  number  of  different  ads  he  ran 
pulled  best  and  least.  From  this  basic  in¬ 
formation,  he  said,  a  newspaper  can  reas¬ 
onably  determine  what  factors  go  into  the 
best  ads  and  what  it  is  about  the  worst 
ads  that  turn  customers  away.  “The  re¬ 
sult  of  your  mini-study  can  be  invaluable 
information  both  for  your  ad  salesmen  and 
your  advertiser,”  he  said. 

— Bonus  Advertising  survey.  The  best 
way  to  sell  special  sections,  Spezzano  said, 
is  to  prove  that  people  do  save  supplements 


and  use  them.  By  questioning  at  random 
just  50  people  and  asking  them  if  they 
received  a  copy  of  the  supp,  did  they  save 
it  and  did  they  re-read  the  ads,  an  ad  staff 
has  a  relatively  reliable  survey. 

— Mini-Presentations.  Spezzano  suggest¬ 
ed  two  low  cost  methods  of  using  visual 
aids  in  presentations.  The  first  involved 
building  blocks  that  children  use.  With 
those  blocks,  add  the  12  most  important 
new  facts  atout  the  market  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  Put  them  together  with  the  help  of 
an  artist,  he  said.  And  then  when  you  talk 
to  an  account,  place  them  on  his  desk  and 
begin  talking  about  the  new  facts  as  you 
turn  the  top  cube,  then  the  next,  then  the 
next.  The  facts,  he  said,  “will  stay  with 
him  (the  account)  longer  than  sheet  of 
paper  full  of  those  same  figures. 

In  the  cards 

The  second  mini-presentation  uses  a 
deck  of  cards  rework^  by  an  artist.  Spez¬ 
zano  said,  this  method  of  relaying  and  re¬ 
inforcing  statistics  might  help  persuade  an 
otherwise  unwilling  prospect.  “What  bet¬ 
ter  way  than  a  deck  of  cards — ^just  full  of 
numbers  and  with  some  careful  shuffling 
of  the  right  figures,  you  might  be  able  to 
deal  that  prospective  account  a  flush  or 
full  house,”  he  said. 

Spezzano  also  suggested  other  methods 
of  getting  good  promotion  mileage.  “One 
of  the  hottest  ways  to  promote  your  news¬ 
paper  today  is  to  emphasize  the  savings 
your  readers  get  from  coupons,”  he  said. 
“If  you’re  not  doing  it,  then  you’re  making 
a  terrible,  terrible  mistake.  More  and  more 
coupons  are  being  dumped  into  stores 
through  the  newspaper  than  ever  before.” 

He  also  encouraged  more  use  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  “Newspapers  do  not  have 
some  kind  of  cosmic  guarantee  of  sur¬ 
vival,”  Spezzano  said.  “Because  a  news¬ 
paper  is  full  of  words  and  pictures,  ex¬ 
plains  itself  and  sells  itself,  does  not  mean 
that  every  reader  and  every  advertiser  is 
alert  to  the  nuances  of  every  change  and 
benefit  you  provide.” 

Lags  in  training 

Morley  Piper,  director  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
focused  on  ad  salesman  training  programs. 
He  said,  “In  sales  training,  the  newspaper 
business  has  lagged  behind  most  other 
media.  Yet  it  has  done  amazingly  well. 

“Training  is  the  tool  that  you  the  ad 
director  must  have  to  gain  motivation  and 
impetus  for  creativity  on  your  staff,”  he 
said.  “Today  most  ad  salesmen  are  serv¬ 
ice  representatives  rather  than  polished 
salesmen.” 

And  Piper  warned  that  both  economic 
and  political  developments  might  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  businesses  from 
which  newspapers  receive  advertising.  To 
counter  the  problem,  Piper  suggested  im¬ 
plementing  any  number  of  good  training 
programs  not  only  for  the  new  salesman 


but  for  the  veterans. 

He  said  that  any  program  must  have 
five  essential  ingredients.  They  include  a 
reason  for  having  the  program,  objectives, 
a  structure,  an  evaluation  period  and  the 
what,  who,  when  and  how  long  scheduling. 

Piper  suggested  that  when  organizing  a 
training  program  an  ad  director  should 
start  with  ample  written  material.  He  also 
said  such  programs  should  start  on  time, 
have  built-in  flexibility,  and  a  good  use  of 
visual  aids. 

“Visual  aids,”  he  said,  “can  increase  re¬ 
call  and  retention  by  65%.” 

Piper  added,  “The  proper  approach  can 
help  your  people  reach  that  level  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  that  will  help  your  news¬ 
paper,  help  the  industry  and  help  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  too.” 

Employment  changes 

William  Cangi,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Middleton  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Rec¬ 
ord,  spoke  on  “Selecting  Ad  Salesmen.” 

Cangi  said,  “Whether  we  like  it  or  not 
change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We’re  all 
human  and  certainly  the  hiring  we  do  is 
based  on  our  feelings  toward  the  person.” 
But,  he  added,  changes  including  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission’s 
have  altered  the  scope  in  which  news¬ 
papers  can  hire. 

Whether  that  potential  ad  salesman  be 
a  minority  or  not,  Cangi  said,  he  must  also 
be  an  artist,  writer,  typographer,  research¬ 
er,  a  master  of  human  relations,  an  effi¬ 
ciency  expert  and  adept  at  collecting  bad 
sales  accounts.  This  he  said,  was  a  difficult 
order  to  fill  and  one  which  should  take  a 
lot  of  consideration. 

Hiring  tips 

Cangi  also  suggested  some  don’ts  when 
hiring.  They  included: 

— Don’t  hire  former  salesmen  from  com¬ 
petitive  media,  until  you  find  out  why  they 
are  “former.” 

— Don’t  hire  doubtful  credit  risks. 

— Don’t  hire  any  person  who  has  had 
five  previous  jobs,  college  jobs  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

— Don’t  hire  men  who  have  left  a  job 
because  of  lay-offs,  reductions  in  force  or 
mergers  because  they’re  usually  the  fat  of 
the  company. 

— Don’t  hire  men  without  a  substantial 
family  backup. 

— Don’t  hire  people  with  physical  fitness 
or  health  problems. 

— Don’t  hire  men  who  w’ent  to  college 
but  didn’t  finish,  unless  they  have  a  good 
reason  for  quitting  school. 

— Don’t  hire  men  with  drinking  prob¬ 
lems. 

— And  don’t  hire  men  who  don’t  have 
drivers  licenses. 

Other  speakers  at  the  Syracuse  conven¬ 
tion  included  William  Powers,  assistant 
classified  manager  for  the  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers,  who  presented  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau’s  Telephone  Sales  Pres¬ 
entation.  Also  speaking  was  William 
Lukas,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Better  Business  Bureau  who  spoke  on 
the  development  of  his  city’s  local  adver¬ 
tising  review  board. 
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ROSE  GARDEN — President  Ford  held  his  third  news  conference  since  talcing  office  in  the 
Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House  on  October  9  (UPl  photo). 


President  holds 
press  conference 
in  Rose  Garden 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Some  200  reporters  of  both  sexes  spent 
a  half  hour  with  President  Gerald  Ford  in 
the  sunlit  rose  garden  of  the  White  House 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  9.  It  was  the 
first  White  House  news  conference  held 
out  doors  since  1968  and  was  supposed  to 
offer  a  new  format  that  would  permit 
follow-up  questions,  a  procedure  long  ad¬ 
vocated  by  many  editors  and  reporters. 

The  conference  did  permit  follow-ups 
but  is  is  doubtful  if  the  so-called  new  for¬ 
mat  contributed  to  better  or  more  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  a  presidential  news 
conference,  either  for  the  print  or  the 
electronic  media. 

''  Just  whose  idea  it  was  to  hold  the  con¬ 
ference  out  where  the  sun  could  pour  down 
upon  the  newsmen  and  bees  and  flies  could 
buzz  about  their  bald,  balding  or  bushy 
heads  was  not  disclosed,  but  some  re¬ 
porters  think  it  may  have  been  the  brain¬ 
child  of  Ron  Nessen,  the  new  press  secre¬ 
tary.  Some  remember  that  Nessen,  cover¬ 
ing  the  White  House  for  NBC,  sometimes 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  traditional  con¬ 
ferences  did  not  afford  follow-up  opportun¬ 
ities  and  persuaded  the  President  to  try¬ 
out  the  new  format  in  a  sylvan  setting 
instead  of  under  the  bright  lights  of  the 
East  room. 

Incidentally,  although  the  conference  was 
outdoors  on  a  bright  sunny  afternoon,  bat¬ 
teries  of  flood  lights  for  the  television  cam¬ 
eras  glared  down  from  the  roof.  Sunlight, 
apparently  does  not  suffice  for  the  cameras 
that  project  presidential  images  and  pro¬ 
fundities  into  the  living  rooms  of  the  citi¬ 
zenry. 

The  reporters  began  assembling  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
the  conference  was  scheduled  to  start.  By 
the  time  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States”  came  over  the 
loud  speakers,  the  rows  of  seats  that  had 


been  set  up  on  the  green  lawn  were  filled 
and  ranks  of  standees  two  or  three  deep 
ringed  the  outer  circumference.  The  tele¬ 
vision  stages  were  all  set,  still  photogra¬ 
phers  were  taking  shots  from  the  ground 
and  a  few  were  even  snapping  pictures 
from  the  roof  of  the  office  wing  of  the 
White  House. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon.  Most  of  the 
press  corps  were  in  shirt  sleeves  and  those 
who  were  not  doffed  their  coats  and  basked 
in  the  sunshine  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  President  Ford. 

Nessen  called  the  conference  to  order,  as 
it  were  by  explaining  the  ground  rules. 
The  principal  change  was  that  when  a  re¬ 
porter  stood  up  and  was  recognized,  he 
could  ask  his  question  and  then  remain  on 
his  feet  for  a  follow-up  question,  or  maybe 
a  couple  of  questions.  What  evolved,  in  a 
couple  of  situations,  was  a  debate  between 
the  newsman  and  the  President. 

Meantime,  other  reporters  remained 
seated  while  the  follow-up  questioner  was 
talking  into  the  portable  mike  a  White 
House  attendant  held  in  front  of  him.  The 
minute  he  sat  down,  scores  of  them  jumped 
up  and  clamored  for  recognition.  Eight 
reporters  took  advantage  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  propound  a  second  question.  At  least 
ten  times  that  many  were  unable  to  obtain 
recognition.  Consequently  fewer  questions 
were  asked,  over  all,  than  customarily 
were  asked  at  the  traditional  news  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  East  Room. 

Most  of  the  questions  asked  at  the  Rose 
Garden  affair  related  to  President  Ford’s 
economic  package  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  day  before.  Those  questions  he 
answered  at  greater  length  than  a  couple 
that  were  asked  about  the  pardon  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon  and  Nelson  Rockefeller’s  gifts 
to  aides  and  political  associates. 

In  recognizing  reporters.  President  Ford 
did  not,  as  former  President  Nixon  was 
accused  of  doing,  pick  those  he  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  ask  questions  he  wanted  to  answer, 
a  method  that  Peter  Lisagor,  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  once  said  made  the 
press  corps  “spear  carriers”  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Ford  did  recognize  reporters  he 
knew,  in  most  instances,  but  took  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  came  and  answered  them  as 
he  saw  fit. 

In  addition  to  the  “new  format”  another 


departure  from  tradition  marked  the  Rose 
Garden  conference.  It  has  been  the  practice 
for  years  for  a  reporter,  usually  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  or  a  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  correspondent,  to  say  “Thank  You 
Mr.  President”  and  end  the  conference. 
This  time,  the  President,  obviously  aware 
that  the  half  hour  on  television  was  about 
up,  said  a  rather  abrupt  “Thank  you  very, 
very  much”  and  walked  off  of  the  podium 
and  out  of  the  garden,  leaving  a  host  of 
reporters  on  their  feet,  wildy  waving  for 
recognition  and  a  chance  to  interrogate 
further  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  there  may  be 
few,  if  any.  Rose  Garden  conferences  in 
the  future.  One  is  that  airplanes  taking 
off  or  landing  from  National  Airport,  fly 
over  the  White  House,  or  at  least  near 
enough  to  make  it  difficult  to  hear  what  is 
being  said.  President  Ford  had  to  bend  an 
ear  when  some  questions  were  asked  and 
some  reporters  had  difficulty  in  hearing 
his  answers,  although  he  spoke  clearly  into 
a  turned  up  microphone. 

The  second  reason  is  the  unpredictable 
Washington  weather. 

Larry  Speakes,  assistant  press  secretary, 
said  that  the  President’s  reaction  and  that 
of  the  press  corps  to  the  followup  format 
was  “very  good”,  intimating  that  it  would 
be  followed  at  future  conferences.  He  said 
the  President  planned  to  hold  news  con¬ 
ferences  at  least  once  every  two  weeks. 
But  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will 
not  be  in  the  Rose  Garden. 

• 

Speidel  controller 
guilty  of  embezzling 

Charles  W.  Lockhart,  43,  former  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus- 
Lender  pleaded  guilty  (October  11)  in  cir¬ 
cuit  court  to  a  charge  of  embezzling 
$156,000  from  the  Speidel  Newspapers: 
betw’een  December  1,  1972  and  August  22, 
1974. 

His  sentencing  was  set  for  November 
29.  Maximum  penalty  is  10  years  in  the 
state  penitentiary  and  minimum  is  one 
year  in  the  county  jail. 

Preliminary  investigation  was  ordered 
by  the  court  to  discover  what  amount  of 
restitution  Lockhart  can  make.  The  judge 
pointed  out  that  whatever  restitution  de¬ 
veloped,  Lockhart  would  not  be  absolved 
from  his  crime. 

Lockhart  was  controller  in  the  general 
accounting  offices  of  the  Argus-Leader 
from  January,  1973  until  late  in  August, 
1974.  He  had  been  office  manager  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Argus-Leader  and  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.  of  Reno,  Nev.  in  1971  and  1972.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  employed  at  the 
Argus-Leader  from  1957  to  1967  in  the 
accounting  department. 

Carrier  auction  held 

The  17th  annual  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal  carrier  auction  attracted 
200  boys  who  bought  items  ranging  from 
camping  equipment  to  dishes  with  41,500 
“bucks”  earned  by  getting  6,294  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  color  television  went  for  2000 
bucks.  Charles  Couk,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  manned  a  table  where  the  boys  might 
buy  treasures  for  only  10  and  25  bucks. 
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Ex-Hearst  editor  makes 
transition  to  publisher 


By  Jim  Scott 

In  one  of  the  press’  biggest  switches, 
Robert  E.  Thompson,  for  six  years  na¬ 
tional  editor  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  last 
June  became  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Post-1  n  telligencer. 

What  are  Thompson’s  feelings  today 
of  the  transition? 

“Before  I  was  dealing  largely  with 
ephemeral  news;  now  I’m  dealing  with 
real  people,”  replied  Thompson.  “I  never 
learned  so  much  before  in  a  few  months 
in  all  my  life.  I’ve  always  been  an  editorial 
man.  Now  I  have  to  be  familiar  with  many 
other  departments. 

“At  once  I  went  around  and  talked  the 
individual  managers  to  learn  their  opera¬ 
tions,  their  problems,  their  ambitions.  I 
want  all  departments  to  work  together, 
to  know  what  each  other  is  doing.” 

A  handsome  fellow,  6-1,  with  dark  hair 
and  brown  eyes,  Thompson  was  surprised 
by  the  more  than  100  congratulatory  let¬ 
ters  he  received  on  his  appointment. 

“I  didn’t  realize  it  was  so  unusual  but 
so  many  wrote  that  they  were  glad  to  see 
an  editorial  man  finally  named  publisher. 

I  guess  most  publishers  come  up  from 
advertising  and  the  business  office.” 

To  become  better  acquainted  with  his 
executives,  Thompson  recently  took  10 
of  them  on  a  weekend  cruise  to  the  San 
Joan  Islands  to  discuss  how  they  could 
improve  the  P-I.  He  plans  other  such  re¬ 
treats. 

Thompson  has  made  only  one  major 
personnel  change  in  the  P-I.  After  taking 
over,  he  immediately  hired  Tom  Gormley 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  his  director 
of  advertising. 

Thompson  at  once  made  the  P-I  more 
promotional  minded.  In  television,  radio, 
billboards  and  bus  cards,  he  drove  home 
the  slogan:  “The  P-I  is  the  story  of  your 
life.  Read  it  every  day.” 

He  also  began  ballyhooing  the  P-I’s 
leading  writers. 

When  the  paper  went  from  10^  to  15( 
September  30,  he  had  “Nickel  Men”  going 
around  the  downtown  streets. 

“Nickel  Men”  walk  around  downtown 
asking  people  if  they  have  15^  in  change 
(a  nickel  and  a  dime,  or  three  nickels). 
If  they  can  produce  one  of  those  combina¬ 
tions,  the  “Nickel  Man”  hands  then  a  $2 
roll  of  nickels.  And  every  day  the  P-I 
new’sroom  manages  to  get  a  story  in  re¬ 
porting  on  the  number  of  winners — and 
their  names. 

“I  found  we  have  an  excellent  staff  of 
managers,  and  our  editorial  department  is 
strong,”  said  Thompson. 

“I  want  to  know  everything  that  goes 
on  in  our  city  so  I  call  in  the  writers  who 
get  around  the  city  and  ask  them  what  the 
people  are  talking  about  and  their  own 
ideas  of  what  would  make  good  stories. 
Seattle  residents  are  quite  cultured  and 
well-read.” 

Bob  also  has  spoken  before  many  civic 


clubs  and  joined  several  organizations, 
and  he  is  most  impressed  by  the  friend¬ 
liness  of  the  natives. 

Thompson  has  improved  the  paper  by 
cleaning  up  the  front  page,  providing 
more  white  space.  And  he  has  set  aside 
the  back  page  of  the  front  section  for 
the  jumps  from  the  front  page.  Before, 
stories  were  jumping  all  over  the  paper. 

“I  was  surprised  by  the  reaction,”  said 
Thompson.  “So  many  told  me  the  P-I  is 
now  easier  to  read.” 

And  each  week  Thompson  introduces  a 
new  subject  that  runs  for  six  days. 

The  most  popular  one  was  “Seattle’s 
Working  Mothers.” 

“I’ve  never  known  before  such  a  sports- 
minded  city,”  lauded  Thompson.  “Boating, 
swimming,  golf  and  tennis  are  popular  in 
summer.  In  winter,  everybody  goes  ski¬ 
ing.” 

“Did  you  order  your  sports  department 
to  give  more  space  to  participant  sports?” 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  man  asked. 

“No,  the  sportswriters  were  already  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  of  it.” 

Thompson  also  has  freed  a  group  of 
writers  for  investigative  reporting. 

“But  w’e’re  not  just  looking  for  scandal. 
Rather,  we  want  to  go  into  social  and 
economic  problems. 

“Seattle  has  a  high  unemployment  rate, 
more  than  8  per  cent.  The  big  layoffs  at 
Boeing  severely  hurt  the  city,  but  Boeing 
now  is  diversifying  and  coming  back. 
We’ll  have  to  see  if  Seattle  wants  more 
industry.  It  will  have  to  be  a  clean  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  ecologists  will  do  battle. 

“The  beauty  of  the  area  is  startling. 
We  drive  someplace  as  often  as  we  can, 
to  the  Cascades,  to  Vancouver  or  take  a 
boat  to  some  island. 

“When  I  worked  in  New  York,  I  lived 
in  New  Jersey.  I  took  the  train  every  day 
to  and  from  work.  I  knew  no  one  except 
my  associates.  I  saw  nothing  beautiful  in 
the  landscape.  Now  I’ve  met  hundreds  of 
new  and  interesting  people — and  beauty 
is  all  about  us. 

“Someone  told  me  that  it  always  rained 
in  Seattle.  But  no  rain  has  fallen  since  I 
arrived  here  early  in  the  summer. 

“I  knew  Seattle  had  everything  before 
I  came.  I  was  surprised  when  Frank  Massi 
(president  of  Hearst  Newspapers)  offered 
me  the  job.  I  didn’t  hesitate.  I  immediately 
said  “I’ll  take  it.”  And  no  other  move  in 
my  life  ment  so  much  to  me. 

“While  all  my  experience  has  been  in 
the  editorial  department,  I  now  must 
spend  more  time  in  the  other  phases  of 
the  operation  so  I  can  know  them  equally 
well.” 

Although  the  staff  is  young,  Thompson 
is  most  proud  of  the  longtime  sports 
editor.  Royal  Brougham,  who,  though  80, 
still  turns  out  three  sports  columns  a 
week  and  keeps  regular  office  hours. 

Mary,  Bob’s  wife,  and  their  two  children 
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are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  Seattle  as 
is  the  publisher. 

Although  tall.  Bob  is  dwarfed  by  his 
son,  Elliott,  18,  who’s  6-4%,  and  a  student 
at  Valley  Forge  JC  in  Wayne,  Pa.  Monica, 
their  daughter,  is  14. 

“Coming  to  Seattle  has  certainly  broad¬ 
ened  my  horizons,”  related  Thompson. 
“And  I  certainly  enjoy  the  cram  course 
in  total  newspaper  operation.” 

Thompson  picked  up  his  Journalism 
degree  at  the  University  of  Indiana  in 
1949.  He  worked  for  two  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette  before  joining  INS  in  Indianapolis 
in  1951. 

INS  transferred  him  to  New  York  City 
early  in  1952  and,  later  that  year,  to 
Washington.  After  INS  merged  with  UP 
to  form  the  UPI  in  1958,  Thompson  be¬ 
came  John  Kennedy’s  press  officer. 

Bob  returned  to  the  news  game  in  1959 
as  the  New  York  Daily  News’  Washington 
correspondent.  In  1962,  he  was  wooed 
away  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  cover 
the  White  House. 

Onward  and  upward  he  continued  to 
become  Washington  Bureau  chief  for 
Hearst  papers  in  1966-68.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  named  national  editor  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

“I  enjoyed  my  work  in  Washington,  for 
I  found  all  the  presidents  interesting 
men,  particularly  Johnson,”  said  Thomp¬ 
son. 

“But  this  experience  pales  before  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  so  many  Seattle 
people  and  trying  to  make  a  newspaper 
that  will  please  them.” 


PROMOTED — Former  defensive  end  for  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  and  Cleveland  Browns 
(1948  fo  1952),  Robert  Oristaglio  has  been 
promoted  to  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  has  been  with  the 
Inquirer  since  1953.  Last  year  he  was  named 
retail  sales  manager. 
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Creation  of  copy  for  OCR  system  not 
within  union’s  exclusive  jurisdiction 


Creation  of  copy  with  coding  and  in¬ 
structions  for  an  optical  character  read¬ 
ing  (OCR)  system  at  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  is  not  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
182  (ITU),  Arbitrator  Samuel  S,  Kates 
decided  in  an  August  28,  1974  award. 

“That  the  copy  be  on  a  certain  type  of 
paper,  with  certain  margins,  and  that 
corrections  and  insertions  be  made  in  a 
certain  manner,  are  all  matters  in  my 
opinion,  relating  to  pre-composing  room 
activities,  and  do  not  involve  any  transfer 
of  bargaining  unit  work.” 

He  went  on  to  state:  “The  keyboarding 
of  copy  by  non-bargaining  unit  personnel  is 
no  new  duty  or  function  of  theirs.  Their 
typing  of  copy  is  something  which  they  had 
been  doing  prior  to  OCR.  The  mere  fact 
that  electric  typewriters  with  special  type 
have  superseded  the  typewriters  previously 
used  by  them  has  in  my  opinion  involved 
no  transfer  of  work  from  the  composing 
room.  And,  in  my  opinon,  the  instructions 
to  the  non-bargaining  unit  personnel  to 
type  their  copy  neatly  on  a  special  kind  of 
paper,  and  to  make  their  original  deletions, 
corrections  and  insertions  in  a  certain 
manner,  have  not  resulted  in  a  transfer  of 
composing  room  work  to  them.  This  merely 
represents  management  instructions  to  the 
non-bargaining  unit  personnel  which  could 
properly  be  given  at  any  time.” 

He  found  that  use  of  an  IBM  Selectric 
typewriter  in  preparation  of  scanner-ready 
copy  did  not  constitute  an  “evolution”  of 
TTS  equipment,  as  contended  by  the  union. 


“Input”  for  a  computer  means  “electric¬ 
al  impulses,”  he  found,  and  the  IBM  Selec¬ 
tric  typewriter  is  not  a  computer  “input 
device.” 

Composing  room  work  is  involved  in  the 
OCR  process  only  to  the  extent  that  copy 
previously  originated  or  provided  in  non- 
scannable  form  must  be  rekeyboarded  pri¬ 
marily  to  make  it  scanner-ready,  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

He  stated:  “There  is  an  indication  that 
the  company  itself  has  given  recognition 
in  practice  to  the  bargaining  unit’s  right 
to  keyboard  copy  for  the  OCR  scanner 
when  the  copy  reaching  the  composing 
room  is  in  a  form  requiring  retyping  pri¬ 
marily  to  make  it  scanner-ready.  However, 
this  practice  does  not  necessarily  involve 
any  recognition  by  the  company  that  the 
origination  of  the  copy  as  such  should  not 
be  done  by  non-bargaining  unit  personnel.” 

The  company  was  found  to  have  violated 
the  contract’s  jurisdiction  clause  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  “caused  or  permitted”  non¬ 
bargaining  unit  personnel  to  type  copy 
primarily  to  make  it  scanner-ready,  rather 
than  primarily  to  create  copy,  and  the 
arbiter  entered  an  interim  award  requiring 
the  parties  to  attempt  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  extent  of  the  violation,  the  union’s 
jurisdiction  and  the  appropriate  relief. 

He  found  the  contract’s  tape  clause  was 
not  relevant  to  the  case. 

The  company’s  proofreading  procedure 
did  not  violate  the  contract. 

The  union’s  argument  on  status  quo  was 
dismissed. 


APPOINTED — Douglas  Cornford,  39,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  Bureau  since  1965,  has  joined  the  Son 
Jose  Mercury  &  News  as  industrial  relations 
director,  effective  January  I.  Cornford  will  re¬ 
place  Fred  Mannon,  who  retires  after  12  years 
with  the  paper. 


Public  service  award 
to  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  won  the 
1974  Missouri  Award  for  Community 
Service  and  a  citation  for  its  Forum  on 
Progpi^ss  and  Young  Americans  programs. 

The  award  is  made  annually  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  to  one  member  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

The  plaque,  which  symbolizes  the  award, 
was  presented  at  the  association’s  annual 
meeting  by  Roy  Fisher,  dean  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  school. 

Harvey  W.  Schwandner,  editor  of  the 
Sentinel,  accepted  the  award. 

“The  Sentinel  conceived,  sponsored  and 
promoted  two  important  events  that  would 
not  have  otherwise  taken  place,”  the 
judges  stated.  “In  doing  so  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  their  community’s  well¬ 
being. 

“It  is  noted  that  the  newspaper  has 
sustained  these  programs  over  a  period 
of  time  and  we  feel  they  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  sense  of  duty  in  un¬ 
dertaking  these  projects,”  one  Missouri 
faculty  member  and  a  member  of  the 
judging  team  stated. 
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Indianapolis  S-N 
to  assist  school 
papers  in  the  city 

Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.  has  de¬ 
vised  a  program  with  discussions  focussing 
on  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  high 
school  newspaper  staffs  and  ways  to  help 
teachers  develop  techniques  of  writing, 
makeup,  photography  and  advertising. 

Termed  Operation  SNAP — School  News¬ 
paper  Adviser  Program — the  program,  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  September  29-October 
2  Central  Region  Conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Promotion  Managers  Association 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  take  the  form 
of  a  one-day  workshop  October  30  at  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Reply  to  charges 

Urging  that  newspaper  people  should  go 
back  to  school  to  help  rather  than  to  learn, 
Lloyd  A.  Anderson,  educational  services 
coordinator  for  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
the  Indianapolis  News,  told  how  these 
newspapers  are  replying  to  charges  stated 
in  “Captive  Voices,”  a  paperback  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Memorial  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
High  School  Journalism.  (E&P,  July  20). 

The  report  charged  that  media  is  not 
doing  enough  to  help  in  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism,  especially  in  aiding  students  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  role  of  the  press  in  our 
society  of  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
students  on  high  school  publications. 

Title  is  important 

Anderson  told  the  INPA  Central  Region 
that  newspaper  public  relations  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  the  best  position  to  organize 
helpful  programs  which  are  needed  at 
once.  He  suggested  that  that  the  programs 
be  conducted  under  an  “educational  serv¬ 
ices”  title,  rather  than  public  relations, 
promotion  or  circulation.  He  added  that 
the  title  is  important  to  aid  in  telling 
schools  that  newspapers  are  providing 
help,  “not  to  write  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  school  halls.” 

The  October  30  workshop  will  signal  the 
start  of  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Operation  SNAP.  It  will  be  conducted  for 
city  high  school  principals  and  school 
newspaper  advisers. 

SNAP  will  also  publish  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  and  hold  a  speakers’  bureau.  The 
newsletter  will  include  offers  of  columns 
with  instructional  information,  bylined  by 
local  and  national  professionals.  The  pub¬ 
lication  will  also  be  an  exchange  center  for 
ideas  and  appeals  for  help  from  advisers. 

James  Pauloski,  promotion  director  of 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  INPA  Central  Region  for 
1974-75. 

• 

Accident  claims  life 

Thomas  B.  Niece  Jr.,  30,  day  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  the 
United  Press  International,  died  October 
10  from  injuries  suffered  in  a  two-car  ac¬ 
cident  in  Albany,  N.Y. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AME}0  . 

American  Financial  Co^.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC) . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  . . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OlC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lea  Enterprise  (AKfE}0  . 

Ktedia  General  (AMu)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .... 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  ^uipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  ..  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AM^)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AM^)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  B  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .. 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AM^)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  .. 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogilvy.  Mather  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 
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Policemen  seize  cameras 
of  newsmen  at  accident 

Two  photographers  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent  had  their  cam¬ 
eras  confisticated  by  police  investigating 
the  death  of  a  construction  worker.  The 
photographers  were  taking  pictures  of  the 
accident. 

The  cameras  were  later  returned.  .The 
police  department  has  a  1953  policy  in 
effect  that  prohibits  pictures  of  “uncov¬ 
ered  bodies”  and  unposed  pictures  of  pris¬ 
oners. 

The  newspaper  has  filed  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  for  the  treatment  of  the  photograph¬ 
ers. 


Nobex^  said  it  was  going  to  be  easy. 
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sunshine  patriots  then.  It  is  not  a 


time  for  sunshine  patriots  now. 


Democracy  has  never  been, 
and  never  will  be,  an  easy  form  of 
government  to  live  under,  because 
it  is  a  government  of  the  people. 

As  such,  it  makes  each  of  us 
responsible  for  the  way  the 
government  works.  If  a  crisis 
develops,  if  the  system  falters,  each 
of  us  shares  in  the  blame. 

In  times  like  this,  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  becomes  even  more 
important  to  the  democratic 
process.  It  is  not  our  job  to  just 
report  the  news.  We  must  reveal 
everything  you  need  to  know  to 
understand  the  news.  It  is  not  our 
job  to  make  judgments  for  you. 

We  must  give  you  all  the  facts  you 
need  to  make  the  right  judgments 
for  yourself.  As  responsible 
journalists,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
inform  you— fully,  accurately  and 
honestly.  As  responsible  citizens, 
you  have  an  obligation  to  use 
that  information. 

Our  country  was  bom  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  We  have  lived  through 
dangerously  troubled  times 
throughout  our  history.  If  the 
democratic  system  fails,  it  will  not 
be  a  crisis  that  kills  it.  It  will  be 
the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
people.  As  Thomas  Paine  said, 
“Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it” 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
BRADENTON  HERALD 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
COLUMBUS  ENQUIRER 
COLUMBUS  LEDGER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
LEXINGTON  HERALD 
LEXINGTON  LEADER 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 

KNIGHT  NEWSPVPERS  INC 


The  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
knew  the  heavy  responsibilities  that 
came  with  independence.  Each  one 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
hardships  that  lay  ahead,  as  he 
signed.  It  was  not  a  time  for 


Single  ad  dept, 
established  by 
St.  Paul  papers 

In  a  move  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  advertising  department,  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
have  reorganized  advertising  functions 
and  assignments.  “We  are  combining  the 
outside  sales  activities  and  functions  of 
what  formerly  was  the  classihed,  national 
and  retail  advertising  departments  under 
one  umbrella  which  is  called  the  display 
advertising  department,”  explained  adver¬ 
tising  director  Robert  C.  Momsen. 

“There  are  no  longer  outside  classified, 
national  or  retail  advertising  sales  people 
— only  outside  and  inside  display  sales 
people. 

“The  applicable  rate  category  and/or 
section  of  the  paper  in  which  the  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  appear  are  no  longer  factors  in 
determining  the  responsibility  of  whose 
call  it  is,”  he  added.  “These  changes  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  sales  efficiency 
of  the  staff  by  maximizing  the  available 
selling  time.” 

Emphasizing  that  the  primary  objective 
of  the  regrouping  is  to  increase  sales 
achievements  in  the  number  of  calls  made 
and  in  the  quality  of  calls,  Momsen  said, 
“We  are  facing  cost  escalations  of  pre¬ 
viously  unheard-of  proportions  and  the 
plain  truth  is  that  w'e  must  prepare  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Advertising  is  the 
breadwinner  for  a  newspaper,  so  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  expanding  our  sales 
effectiveness. 

“We  expect  to  be  doing  an  even  better 
job  of  serving  our  customers’  best  interests 
by  this  new  plan,”  Momsen  declared.  “The 
sales  person  who  calls  on  a  customer 
represents  the  entire  newspaper,  whether 
area  sections  or  wherever — and  he  will 


ACH  DOES  A  BETTER 
JOB!  Upwards  of  OS';/!  of 
all  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  its  Proof-of-Inser- 
tion  tearsheets  of  display 
ads  distributed  by  ACB. 
For  your  people,  this  job  is 
a  chore.  For  ACB,  it  is  a 
full-time  job.  We  have  the 
equipment  .  .  .  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  .  .  .  supervision  .  .  . 
follow-through  plus  educa¬ 
tion  of  agencies  on  check¬ 
ing-copy  procedures. 

Wc  read  every  daily 
newsfaper  advertisement 

I^HE  ADVERTISING 
^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK.  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS.  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 


have  one  sales  representative  handling  all 
of  his  advertising  for  our  newspapers.” 
Momsen  says  he  expects  the  system  to: 

•  Eliminate  duplication  of  sales  calls. 

•  Accomplish  a  better  balance  of  work 
loads  and  compensation  programs. 

•  Establish  clear-cut  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility/accountability. 

•  Facilitate  effective  and  efficient  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  accounts — both  current  and 
potential. 

•  Permit  easier  personnel  moves,  both 
laterally  and  via  promotion. 

•  Better  utilize  capabilities  of  clerical 
and  support  personnel. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  itself  is  changed,  with  a  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  desks  and  offices  to  make  the 
changes  in  assignment  more  productive, 
and  grouping  all  outside  sales  people 
together. 

An  automotive  sales  team  has  been  put 
together  which  is  responsible  for  all  auto¬ 
motive,  tire,  gasoline  and  related  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising.  This  group  reports 
to  the  classified  advertising  manager,  Dar¬ 
rell  Rooney. 

Roger  Maxfield  is  national  advertising 
sales  manager  and  Gordon  Fay  is  retail 
advertising  sales  manager.  “Those  who 
will  be  working  with  national  advertisiers 
will  continue  to  work  with  our 
national  representatives,  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson-Walker,”  Momsen  stated.  “Class¬ 
ified  phone  room  operations  and  those  of 
creative  services  remain  the  same.” 

Two  sales  people  have  been  given  the 
responsibility  for  development  of  new 
business. 

“The  responsibilities  of  the  display 
advertising  support  staff  have  been  com¬ 
bined  and  coordinated,”  Momsen  explain¬ 
ed,  “with  personnel  given  opportunities  to 
work  in  various  new  capacities.” 

• 

Knight  campaign  wins 
Esquire  ad  award 

A  series  of  ads  run  by  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  keyed  to  protecting  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  honored  by  Esquire 
magazine  in  its  second  annual  Corporate 
Social  Responsibility  Advertising  Awards. 

The  series  was  one  among  19  different 
companies’  campaigns  chosen  by  a  panel 
of  judges  for  their  positive  approach  to 
public  service. 

The  Knight  series  was  described  by  a 
panel  of  judges  from  the  University  of 
Michigran  as  “thoughtful,  sensitive  ads  on 
freedom  of  the  press.”  The  judges  said 
they  were  especially  impressed  with  the 
“reporter  behind  bars”  ad  which  ran  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Fortune  and  Barron’s.  Copy  for 
that  ad  asked,  “Is  he  fighting  for  his  own 
rights?  Or  Yours?” 

According  to  Don  Becker  of  Knight, 
the  ad  is  part  of  a  continuing  series  run 
throughout  the  years. 

Other  ads  have  included  such  subjects 
as  book  burning,  Kent  State,  and  the  re¬ 
portage  of  bad  news. 

Handling  the  Knight  campaign  is  Grey 
Advertising  in  Detroit.  Carol  Book  is  the 
account  executive.  Dave  Henes  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Lee  Hills,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Miami  HercUd,  coordinated  the 
campaign. 


NAMED — Frank  A.  Blethen,  29,  has  been 
named  as  assoctate  publisher  of  the  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin  by  John  A.  Blethen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Union-Bulletin.  Blethen,  who 
has  worked  at  the  Times  since  February,  1968, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  F.  A.  Blethen,  who  was 
president  of  the  Times,  and  is  a  nephew  of 
John  A.  Blethen. 


L.A.  stock  columnist 
settles  with  SEC 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  financial 
writer,  Alex  N.  Campbell,  who  was 
charged  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  with  fraudulently  profiting 
from  the  sale  of  stocks  purchased  shortly 
before  they  became  subjects  of  his  column, 
has  accepted  a  consent  decree  in  an  out- 
of-court  settlement. 

The  order  when  final  will  permanently 
enjoin  Campbell  from  these  and  further 
violations  and  will  require  him  to  pay  the 
court  an  undetermined  sum  of  money  in 
lieu  of  forfeiture  of  profits  made  by  him 
and  his  son,  a  former  broker  and  editor  of 
the  Western  Financial  Journal. 

Campbell  was  also  ordered  to  wait  a 
specified  period  of  time  before  transacting 
in  a  stock  which  he  intends  to  write  about 
— a  period  similar  to  that  required  of 
registered  representatives. 

Campbell’s  attorney  called  the  settle¬ 
ment  a  compromise.  He  said  the  order  was 
agreed  to  because  of  the  expense  of  litigat¬ 
ing  and  appealing  such  a  case.  He  said 
that  the  decree  could  be  considered  prior 
restraint. 

• 

Saturday  a.m.  edition 

The  Houston  Chronicle  switched  its  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  edition  to  the  morning  on 
October  5.  Readership  surveys  indicated  a 
desire  for  a  paper  with  material  suitable 
for  children,  or  about  entertainment  and 
hobbies.  Instead  of  the  present  subscription 
package  of  weekdays  and  Saturday,  and/ 
or  Sunday  morning,  The  Chronicle  offers 
a  weekend  package  of  both  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  morning  papers  for  $1.75  per 
month. 
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Don't  use 
our  system. 

Useyours. 

Your  business/production  system  should  be  just 
that.  Yours.  And  a  system. 

With  SunCom,  it  is. 

We  offer  the  hardware  and  software ...  plus  a 
remarkable  new  computer. . .  in  custom-designed 
“turnkey "  systems,  cost  justifiable  and  suited  to 
your  exact  requirements. 

Feature  a  business  system  that  monitors  your 
classified  and  display  ad  programs,  oversees 
circulation,  bills  accounts  receivable,  pays 
accounts  payable,  handles  your  payroll  and 
produces  reports  and  general  ledger  on 
command. 

We  call  it  SunAudit. 

Picture  a  text  editing  system  for  all  of  your 
editorial,  classified  and  display  advertising. 
Simultaneous  input  from  paper  tape  readers, 
OCR,  wire  service  or  VDT's.  Simultaneous  output 
to  phototypesetters,  proof  printers  or  VDT  s. 

We  call  it  SunEdit  300. 

Now  consider  both  systems  working  at  the  same 
time,  teamed  with  your  IBM  1130  or  with  our  new 
computer  that's  four  times  faster,  the  Solar  3330. 

You'll  call  it  sensational. 

At  the  end  of  your  total  system,  the  ultimate  in 
speed  and  accuracy:  Our  SunSetter  100D  CRT 
digital  storage  typesetter  that  sets  100-pica  lines 
at  1,000  newspaper  Ipm.  Mixed  faces  and  point 
sizes,  true  roman,  bold  and  italic.  Virtually  un¬ 
limited  font  storage.  And  complete  pi  character 
flexibility. 

Here  are  true  turnkey'  systems,  available 
separately,  planned  specifically  to  meet  your 
needs.  First  we  analyze  on-site.  Then  design. 
Install.  Train  your  personnel.  And  back  you  up 
with  technical  service  when  you  want  it. 

At  SunCom,  we  know  you're  different.  You  don  t 
need  a  system.  You  deserve  your  system. 

For  information,  contact  Samuel  B.  Cole  II.  - 


9  SunCom  Systems  Division 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 

8  Capitol  Street,  Nashya,  New  Hampshire  03060 
603-883-3311 


New  York  Press  publisher 
^confident  ’  of  success 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“I  hear  a  lot  of  comments  like  ‘Are  you 
nuts  or  something?’  but  we  believe  whole¬ 
heartedly  that  New  York  City  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  ground  for  the  New  York 
Press.” 

That’s  what  John  B.  Olson,  president 
and  publisher,  told  members  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Communications  Society  October 
10. 

Luncheon  conversation  at  the  society’s 
monthly  meeting  as  Oscar’s  Delmonico 
Restaurant  revealed  they  hoped  the  former 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  on  target  when  he  assured  them  the 
new  afternoon  daily  would  “be  on  the 
streets  early  in  1975.” 

Said  Betsey  Goldsmith,  FCS  treasurer 
and  assistant  advertising  manager  of  E.  F. 
Hutten,  “We  do  need  a  quality  afternoon 
paper.  It  would  be  another  medium  for 
advertising  and  public  relations  and  as  a 
new  source.  We  hope  the  press  will  come 
out  and  will  be  a  good  newspaper.” 

Her  sentiments  were  echoed  by  Andrew 
McDermott,  assistant  vicepresident  of  The 
First  Boston  Corp.:  “The  addition  of  an 
afternoon  newspaper  with  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  editorial  devoted  to  business 
and  financial  news  will  surely  be  welcome 
by  Wall  Street.” 

To  such  an  anticipating  group,  Olson 
gave  his  address,  the  first  he  has  officially 
given  in  his  new  position.  “It’s  truly  a 
massive  job  preparing  for  the  first  issue. 
The  press  units  are  set  in  bedrock,  and 
we’re  in  the  process  of  hiring  hundreds  of 
talented  new  people. 

“Of  course  I’m  not  alone  in  this,”  said 
Olson,  who  introduced  some  of  his  associ¬ 
ates  with  the  John  Shaheen-owned  com¬ 
pany:  Peter  Caras,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  John  Orr,  advertising  director  for 
the  Press  who  was  hired  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  after  10  years  of  being 
advertising  director;  Harry  Blatt,  associ¬ 
ate  advertising  director  who  had  been 
advertising  director  of  Barron’s;  Ann 
Glenn,  director  of  administrative  services; 
and  Len  Marino,  advertising  manager  of 
Shaheen  Natural  Resources.  Shaheen  was 
unable  to  attend. 

Orr  will  hire  the  remainder  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  while  former  Washington 
Post  staffer  J.  D.  Alexander,  referred  to 
by  Olson  as  “our  Head-Hunter”,  is  doing 
the  key  recruiting. 

Editor  not  hired  yet 

Olson  fielded  a  question  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  analysts  “Why  are  you  having  so 
much  trouble  finding  an  editor?”  with  re¬ 
ply,  “It’s  more  just  deciding  on  a  choice 
and  making  our  decision — making  sure  we 
have  the  right  one — than  it  is  a  matter  of 
finding  one.  But  we  will  announce  the 
editor  shortly.” 

“What  are  you  looking  for  in  an  editor?” 
someone  asked.  Said  Olson,  “He  must  have 


metropolitan  experience  and  we  hope  he 
has  an  appreciation  for  economics.  And 
he’ll  carry  a  lot  of  weight.” 

Olson  ducked  a  question  on  the  paper’s 
editorial  slant  by  saying  that  it  is  to  be 
an  “independent”  newspaper. 

How  much  will  the  news  hole  be?  “I 
don’t  know,”  said  Olson,  “but  it  will  be  a 
healthy  one.  Besides  a  good  portion  to 
financial  news  and  hard  news,  we’ll  na¬ 
turally  have  news  for  homemakers  and  on 
sports.” 

Will  the  Press  have  the  best  color  capa¬ 
bilities  in  the  country?  “I’m  sure  there  are 
other  newspapers  which  have  similar  capa¬ 
bilities  we  will  have,  such  as  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  the  Sacramento  Union.”  Press  will  be 
printed  on  a  four-color  Goss  Metro-Offset 
press  and  will  utilize  totally  automated 
production  methods  using  computer-set 
phototype. 

“The  principle  advertising  targets  of 
the  Press?”  Olson  let  Orr  handle  that  one. 
“We’ll  have  an  upscale  audience  and  will 
try  to  cultivate  advertising  from  travel, 
liquor,  entertainment  and  retail  from  such 
as  Saks  or  Bonwit’s,”  said  Orr. 

What  about  the  new  4  o’clock  closing  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?  “If  our 
success  has  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
4  o’clock  closing,  then  we’re  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree,”  said  Olson,  who  cited  the 
Associated  Press  for  its  new  equipment 
which  would  help  the  Press  meet  the  rush- 
hour  business. 

“Of  course  the  late  closing  will  put 
pressure  on  us  because  some  readers  may 
leave  the  city  before  the  paper  comes  out,” 
he  said. 

Olson  was  also  asked  whether  he  had 
spoken  with  any  unions  about  the  Press, 
and  he  said,  “No  I  haven’t  talked  with 
any  unions;  I  don’t  think  it’s  up  to  me  to 
do  that.” 

“Takes  courage” 

In  his  address,  Olson  had  said  that  for 
him  to  be  publisher  of  the  new  paper  in  a 
competitive  market  “takes  a  lot  of  courage 
to  take  on  a  new  opportunity.  Starting  a 
newspaper  is  not  a  new  experience  for  me. 
I’ve  helped  in  the  birth  of  other  papers.” 
As  a  former  West  Coast  editor  of  the 
Coast  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Olson  said  that  “a  lot  of  the  problems  of 
starting  that  edition  are  similar  to  what 
we’re  meeting  today.  It’s  like  somehow  the 
clock  is  turned  back  and  I  am  back  in 
Los  Angeles.”  Incidentally,  that  New  York 
Times  project  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  such 
a  successful  venture. 

Olson’s  boss  oilman  Shaheen  has  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $20  million  in  the  news¬ 
paper  thus  far.  “John  Shaheen  is  confident 
the  paper  will  be  a  success  and  so  am  I,” 
said  Olson,  who  has  also  been  president 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  general  manager  of  the  Detroit 
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Free  Press,  as  well  as  a  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Knight  Newspapers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

“The  Press  is  going  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  best  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  New  York  Times.  A  substantial  por¬ 
tion  will  be  devoted  to  economic  news.  We 
see  economic  matters  as  the  biggest  issues 
facing  the  world.  We’ll  be  strictly  a  New 
York  newspaper  and  not  national  and  we 
hope  to  do  a  fine  job  in  our  editorial  con¬ 
cept,”  he  said.  “We  hope  some  of  our 
stories  will  be  transmitted  by  the  wires.” 
Olson  said  the  Press  hopes  to  take  on  new 
columnists  and  build  them  perhaps  to 
syndication. 

“We’re  taking  this  venture  very  per¬ 
sonally,”  he  said.  “It  involves  us  all  emo¬ 
tionally — how  we’ll  communicate  what  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  And  we’re 
aware  we’re  in  a  competitive  market  and 
that  dollars  are  not  going  as  far  as  they 
used  to. 

“Renovations  are  moving  ahead  at  a 
fast  clip.  I  have  to  say  we’re  behind 
schedule.  Four  years  of  work  have  gone 
into  the  planning.  I’d  like  to  be  on  the 
streets  now  —  publishing  beats  giving 
speeches.  I  feel  we’re  emerging  into  the 
greatest  creative  market  in  the  world,” 
said  Olson. 

The  plant  is  at  525  West  52nd  St.  in 
Manhattan,  but  Olson’s  office  is  still  at 
headquarters  of  Shaheen  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  at  90  Park  Avenue,  along  with  the 
others  on  the  newspaper  staff  already  on 
the  payroll. 

When  the  papers  start  rolling  off  the 
presses,  it’ll  only  take  them  13  minutes  to 
get  to  Penn  Station,  11  to  Grand  Central 
Station  and  8  minutes  to  the  Port  of 
Authority  Bus  Terminal,  said  Olson. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE— Philip  D.  Adler, 
71,  retired  editor-publisher  of  the  Davenport 
Times-Democrat  and  retired  president  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  was  awarded  the  1974  Minnesota 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  on  October  14.  Adler  retired 
in  1970. 
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'Are  electric  rotes  going 
up  in  other  places  too?” 


Electric  rates  are  going  up  just  about 
everywhere. 

They  have  to. 

The  inflationary  spiral  is  affecting  the 
costs  of  all  goods  and  services,  including 
the  costs  of  making  electricity. 

In  many  places,  fuel  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  year  alone. 

Interest  rates  have  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  which  makes  raising  money  for 
construction  more  costly  than  ever.  But 
your  electric  company  still  must  under¬ 
take  the  necessary  expansion,  if  you’re 
to  have  all  the  electricity  your  com¬ 
munity  will  need.  So  the  money  must  be 
borrowed  in  spite  of  soaring  interest  rates 

You’ve  heard  about  environmental 
control  in  the  making  of  electricity,  but 
did  you  know  it’s  costing  upwards  of 
1 .5  billion  dollars  a  year?  This  has  to 
affect  your  electric  bill. 

Name  it  and  it’s  gone  up.  Construction 
costs.  Labor.  Equipment.  Supplies. 
Almost  everything  that  is  needed  to 
make  electricity. 

Electric  companies  are  caught  in  the 
same  inflationary  cycle  as  everyone  else. 
Although  we  continue  to  find  more  effi¬ 
cient  ways  of  doing  things,  the  cost  of 
electricity,  like  everything  else,  is  going 
up  wherever  you  live. 


The  People  at  America’s 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Companies 

For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to  Power  Companies, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019 


news-people 


Walteb  a.  Barker,  business  manager 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star — joined  the 
Quincy  Herald-Whig  as  general  manager. 
David  A.  Graff,  an  accountant  with  the 
firm  of  Bertoglio  and  Middendorf  Ltd. — 
assumed  the  new  position  of  comptroller 
for  the  corporation. 

«  *  * 

James  K.  Hazel  Jr.,  39,  from  director 
of  the  division  of  Graphics  for  the  State  of 
Delaware — to  make-up  editor  at  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Rockafellow,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Odessa  (Tex.)  American — promoted 
to  ad  manager  to  succeed  JiM  McMillen, 
who  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  Freedom  Newspapers 
Inc.  Olin  Ashley,  managing  editor  of  the 
American  since  1960 — promoted  to  editor. 
*  * 

Charles  Roberts,  veteran  Washington 
correspondent — appointed  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  National  Wildlife  Fed¬ 
eration. 

*  <t<  * 

Edward  Stepanek,  wire  editor  of  the 
Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus  Observer — to  editor 
of  the  Idaho  County  Free  Press. 

*  * 

Leland  Barnes,  previously  retail  ad 
manager,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News 
— assumed  the  position  of  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Telegram.  Tom  D.  Rutland,  formerly 
state  editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times — to  managing  editor 
of  the  Midland  Reporter  Telegraph,  suc¬ 
ceeding  LaDoyce  Lambert,  resigned. 

«  *  « 

Robin  Witt,  28,  former  minister  and  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nev¬ 
ada  at  Reno  where  he  studied  journalism 
— to  reporting  staff  of  the  Carson  City 
Nevada  Appeal. 


Here  are  3  good  reasons 
why  you  need 

WORCESTER 

if  you  are  buying  BOSTON 

•  Worcester  represents  over  10%  of 
all  retail  sales  in  Massachusetts. 

•  Total  Effective  Buying  Income  in 
Worcester  County  is  over  $2.6 
BILLION. 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  &  The 
Evening  Gazette  cover  70%  of  the 
200,000  households  in  Worcester 
County,  every  day. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and 
The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  over  150.000:  Sunday  over  105.000 
,  Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


Ned  J.  Bradley 
elected  head  of 
finance  group 

Ned  J.  Bradley,  general  manager,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ind.)  Republic  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  III,  comptroller. 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate,  who  was  named  a  director. 
They  were  chosen  (Monday,  October  14) 
by  the  board  of  directors,  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Institute’s  27th  Annual 
Meeting. 

In  the  election,  Frank  E.  Russell  pro¬ 
gressed  from  second  vicepresident  to  first 
vicepresident,  and  William  R.  Cobb  as¬ 
sumed  the  post  he  vacated.  Russell  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  and  Cobb  is  director  of  finance  and 
administration,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

James  Small,  comptroller,  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen,  was  elected  secretary.  The  new  treas¬ 
urer  is  Melvin  L.  Finch  Jr.,  controller- 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  and  Times. 

The  new  president  was  a  financial  ana¬ 
lyst  before  he  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1961.  He  was  advanced  to  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1965  and  to  general  manager  in 
1968.  A  graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
where  he  majored  in  finance,  Bradley 
served  for  four  years  in  the  Navy.  He 
joined  the  Institute  in  1962  and  has 
headed  the  executive,  steering  and  mem¬ 
bership  committees;  he  was  also  program 
chairman  for  the  National  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  in  1971. 

Cobb,  who  just  completed  a  term  as 
secretary,  was  elected  a  director  at  the 
Institute’s  annual  business  meeting. 
Others  newly  named  to  the  board  were  J. 
Boyd  Clapp,  treasurer-assistant  secretary, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record; 
Robert  A.  Eisenbraun,  controller,  Gannett 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  William  R. 
Hogan,  controller,  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette. _ 

Know  all  facets  of  Australian 
advertising,  marketing  and 
media,  by  reading: 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 

(Publishid  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest-established,  best-known  and  largest- 

circulating  newspaper  in  the  communication  industry. 

I  ADVERnSING  NEWS 
I  Elizabeth  A  Butt  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 

I  Sydney,  Australia  20i0 

I  *  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  yaar,  including 

I  •  Guide  to  Clients  and  Agencies 
I  (March  and  September) 

I  •  Guide  to  Agencies  and  Clients 
I  ,  (June  and  December) 

I  *  Agencies'  Annual  Billings  (May) 

I  •  National  Advertisers'  List  (August) 

I  Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.,  $A24.00.  Payment  mutt 
I  be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 

I  Name _ _ _ _ 

I 

I  Address  _  _ _ 

I 

I  State _ Zip _ 


EDITOR 


Ned  J.  Bradley 

Four  directors  were  reelected  for  three- 
year  terms:  Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV, 
business  manager  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal-Register; 
C.  W.  Quisenberry,  director-office  opera¬ 
tions,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Decatur,  Ill.;  Brian  H.  Shelley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-finance  and  secretary,  Southam  Press 
Limited,  Toronto,  and  Ray  W.  Youngblood, 
controller  and  assistant  treasurer,  Houston 
Chronicle. 

The  Institute  is  the  international  press 
association  for  financial,  accounting  and 
business  management.  Formed  in  1947,  it 
has  900  members  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  abroad. 

• 

Glenn  R.  German,  veteran  ad  man  and 
publisher  of  the  Burlington  (Kan.)  Re¬ 
publican — named  sales  representative  in 
the  midwest  and  mountain  states  for  Metro 
Associated  Service  Inc.  He  succeeds  Bob 
Olson,  whose  new  assignment  is  in  the 
mid- Atlantic  states,  the  area  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  by  Neal  Gordon,  who  moves  to  Met¬ 
ro’s  home  office  on  a  consulting  basis. 

A  A  * 

James  S.  DeRoy  Jr.,  34,  former  business 
manager  for  the  Warner  Robins  (Ga.) 
Sun — promoted  to  general  manager.  FOY 
Evans,  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sun,  who  resigned  September  1,  1974  will 
remain  as  a  consultant. 

*  *  * 

A.  Edward  Miller — elected  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Downe  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  Francis  A.  Loughlin — 
to  executive  vicepresident-finance  and 
Wesley  T.  Wood — to  executive  vicepresi- 
dent-direct  marketing  group. 

*  Ip 

John  K.  Roll,  43,  controller  of  the 
Speidel  newspaper  group  since  1972 — 
named  controller  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader. 
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in  the  news 


Richard  W.  Carpenter,  vicepresident, 
marketing,  Philadelphia  Bulletin — elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
nationwide  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

Hr  *  * 

John  Travers,  sportswriter  for  the 
Harisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News — promoted 
to  assistant  sports  editor. 

•  *  * 

C.  Roy  Middleton,  Hamilton  Spectator 
— elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Hollister,  74,  who  marked  50 
years  of  newspapering  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
on  Labor  Day — retired  September  13  as  a 
copy  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

*  * 

John  D.  Sidley,  a  1973  Cleveland  State 
graduate — named  editor  of  the  weekly 
Bedford  (Ohio)  Times-Register,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jose  Gonsalez,  who  left  to  join  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  as  a 
reporter. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harvey  R.  Cooper — named  manager  for 
Canada  for  Reuters.  This  is  a  new  position. 

♦  ♦  * 

Martin  Cohen,  controller,  Washington 
Post — named  to  the  additional  position  of 
corporate  vicepresident. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

David  A.  Roe,  38,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Paddock  Corporation. 

*  >)>  * 

James  A.  Finkelstein — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Law  Publishing 
Company. 

*  *  * 

Doris  Hjorth,  an  assistant  editor — 

promoted  to  fashion  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Duffield,  33,  in  charge  of  compos¬ 
ing  room  operation  of  the  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun  since  1973 — promoted  to  pro¬ 
duction  director. 

*  *  # 

David  West,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Richland  (Mo.)  Mirror — to  become  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Illinois  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  January  1  when  Arthur  Strang  re¬ 
tires  from  that  post  which  he  has  held  for 
26  years.  At  that  time  the  IPA  office  will 
also  be  moved  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  campus  in  Urbana  to  Springfield. 
*  *  * 

Denis  E.  Meadows,  formerly  copy  editor 
at  the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier — 
named  director  of  news  services  at  South¬ 
western  At  Memphis,  liberal  arts  college 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

♦ 

Henry  Dolive  who  has  been  a  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News  Star  reporter  has  become 
news  editor  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Daily 
Producer  succeeding  Robby  Trammell 
who  has  become  a  University  of  Oklahoma 
student  and  a  Daily  Oklahoman  employee. 
*  *  * 

William  Davis  Taylor,  publisher, 
Boston  Globe — recipient  of  Claude  M. 
Fuess  Award  “for  his  distinguished  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  public  service,”  from  An¬ 


dover  (Mass.)  Academy.  Taylor  is  an 
Andover  alumnus. 

*  *  * 

Carol  L.  Bollinger,  employed  this 
summer  by  the  Indianapolis  News  as  a 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Fellow  —  named  as¬ 
sistant  public  information  director  of  the 
Indiana  State  Highway  Commission. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Roger  Hooper,  27,  assistant  circulation 
manager  at  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph  —  named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Medina  (Ohio)  Gazette. 

4c  * 

Eugene  A.  Czarny,  33,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald  —  to  director  of  circulation  for  the 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  replacing 
Richard  L.  Bailey  who  assumed  a  similar 
position  with  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Murphy,  plant  manager  for 
five  years  for  Somerset  Publishing  in 
Somerset,  N.J.  —  joined  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  as  production  manager. 

4c  4c  4c 

Lew  Spence — named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Evening  Star. 
*  *  * 

Paul  M.  Doherty,  43,  reporter,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star — selected  Indiana  Newsman  of 
the  Year  by  the  Indianapolis  Press  Club 
board  of  governors. 

*  *  * 

Hilda  Lindley,  formerly  advertising 
and  promotion  director  for  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. — named  book  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  C.  Gill,  outdoors  editor  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times — 

given  additional  duties  of  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 

4c  4:  4c 

Bruce  A.  Cook,  35,  Salt  Lake  City  bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  UPI — transferred  to 
Charleston,  W.Va.  as  West  Virginia 
news  manager  for  UPI,  succeeding  J. 
Richard  Toren,  who  was  named  editor  of 
the  Morgantown  Dominion-Post. 

*  *  * 

Morris  Fraser,  sports  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph — named  news  editor,  succeeding 
Molly  Parrish,  now  political  writer  for 
the  paper.  Larry  Woodburn,  sports 
writer,  takes  over  Fraser’s  former  post. 

• 


Correction 


A  photo  caption  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  28  issue  should  have  described 
Francis  H.  Cislini  as  the  retired  president 
and  publisher  of  Salivas  Californian. 
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William  R.  Swain,  30,  city  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun — named 
systems  coordinator  in  introducing  cold- 
type  processes  for  the  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  ad  departments.  John  D.  Bianchi, 
32,  succeeds  Swaim  as  city  editor. 

*  e  * 

Frank  Pruitt,  vicepresident  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  A  fttiene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News 
— retired  October  1  after  45  years.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Edward  DeCosmo,  former  arts  editor, 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union — to  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

4<  ♦  4t 

Bob  Wegener,  formerly  editor,  Long¬ 
view  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal — appointed 
assistant  publications  editor,  Oklahoma 
State  University  division  of  public  infor¬ 
mation.  A  previous  item  on  Wegener,  pub¬ 
lished  here,  was  incorrect. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Lippmann,  retired  columnist — 
presented  the  Bronze  Medallion,  New 
York  City’s  highest  honor  by  Mayor  Abe 
Beame.  The  presentation  came  two  weeks 
after  Lippmann’s  85th  birthday. 

*  ♦  4= 

George  Oake,  34,  editorial  writer  at  the 
Victoria  Times — appointed  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Brian  Tobin,  who  retired. 

*  *  * 


Morie  E.  Cotton,  business  manager — 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light. 


Stephen  Stinson,  a  PhD  and 
former  chemistry  professor  at 
Purdue,  turned  to  journalism 
when  he  joined  Chemical  & 
Engineering  News  and  later 
moved  to  Plastics  Technology. 
In  science  newswriting,  Steve 
Stinson  knows  his  subject  and 
he  knows  what  editors  want. 
Because  Steve  Stinson  is  a 
PRO. 


MANNING,  SELVAGE  &  LEE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Naarly  100  paopi*  producing 
malarial  aditors  can  trust. 


666  Filth  Av«..  N*w  York  212/566-2600 
1750  Panna.  Ava.,  N.W.,  Waahingtan  202/298-6455 
12011  San  Vicania  Blvd.,  Lot  Angalot  213/476-6211 
75  East  Wackar  Driva,  Chicago  312/726-7690 
515  Oiiva  Slroat,  St.  Louit  314/421-6050 


31  SI.  Marlint  Lana,  London,  WC2N  4  EY  01-240-3393 
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1973 


1973 


1974 

August 

linage 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  the  exclusive  publication  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  with  ^e  ex¬ 
plicit  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
NOTE;  Newspapers  market  with  code 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade  or 
Family  Weakly,  approximate  linage  as 
follows: 

Parade— 43,595 
tFamily  Weekly— 49,789 


1974  1973 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  _  2,981,002  2,915,542 

•Beacon  Journal-S  ....  1,232,482  1,277,880 

Grand  Total  .  4,213,484  4,193,522 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-e  this  year  2,981,002  includes  105,344 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S  this  year  1,232,482  in¬ 
cludes  148,344  lines;  last  year  1,277,880 
includes  113,880  lines. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  4,004,763  4,298.542 

Joumal-a  .  4,169,456  4,717,625 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  1,761,157  2,074,247 

Grand  Total  .  9,935,376  11,090,414 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e  this 
year  4,169,456  includes  193,465  lines;  last 
year  4,717,625  includes  246,474  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News  American-S  ....  718,328  1,003,131 

News  American-e  ....  1,359,156  1,475,218 

Sun-m  .  1,593,365  1,574,236 

Sun-e  .  2,150,361  2,443,759 

Sun-S  .  1,763,406  1,597,705 

Grand  Total  .  7,584,616  8,094,049 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — News  Ameri¬ 
can-S  this  year  718,328  includes  98,923 
lines;  last  year  1,003,131  includes  133,320 
lines. 

News  American-e  this  year  1,359,156  in¬ 
cludes  18,240  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  ..  2,890,308  2,765,590 
•Advocate-S  .  803,615  743,980 

Grand  Total  .  3,693,923  3,509,570 

NOTE;  _  Advocate-M  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,430,872  2,575,220 

tRacord-S  .  923,033  825,159 

Grand  Total  .  3,353,905  3,400,379 

NOTE;  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e  this 
year  2,430,872  includes  193,631  lines;  last 
year  2,575,220  includes  192,430  lines. 
Record-S  this  year  923,033  includes  170,- 
104  lines;  last  year  825,159  includes 

105,600  lines. 

BINGHAMTOM.  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,567.880  1,661.556 

•Press-S  .  592,766  442,628 

Grand  Total  .  2,160,646  2,104,184 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ..  997,445  1,068,368 


Herald  Advertiser-S 

Globe-e  . 

Globe-m  .  . 


1974  1973 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier  Ex- 

firess-m  this  year  870,283  includes  544 
ines;  last  year  971,489  includes  2,100 
lines. 

News-e  this  year  3,159,071  includes  133,- 
248  lines;  last  year  3,430,615  includes 
107,713  lines. 

Courier  Express-S  last  year  1,120,419  in¬ 
cludes  9,600  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  2,619,822  2,782,642 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,987,920  2,268,505 

Observer-m  .  2,576,787  2,798,220 

•Observer-S  .  901,719  931,450 

Grand  Total  .  5,466,426  5,998,175 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Observer-m 
this  year  2,576,787  includes  12,475  lines. 
Observer-S  last  year  931,450  includes 
14,354  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  5.187,940  5,325,562 

Tribune-S  .  2,343,711  2,484,032 

Daily  News-e  .  2,026,430  1,755,966 

Sun-times-m  .  3,088,411  3,076,135 

Sun-Times-S  .  1,322,179  1,377,437 

Today-e  .  761,949  936,751 

Grand  Total  . 14,730,620  14,955,883 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 

this  year  5,187,940  includes  1,921,499  lines; 
last  year  5,325,562  includes  1,952,695 
lines. 

Tribune-S  this  year  2,343,711  includes 
532,022  lines;  last  year  2,484,032  includes 
572,683  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,026,430  includes  274,- 
963  lines;  last  year  1,755,966  includes 
200,414  lines. 

Sun-Times-m  this  year  3,088,411  includes 
217,174  lines;  last  year  3,076,135  includes 
160,364  lines. 

Sun-Times-S  this  year  1,322,179  includes 
417,570  lines;  last  year  1,377,437  includes 
427,634  lines. 

Today-e  this  year  761,949  includes  193,405 
lines;  last  year  936,751  includes  89,312 
lines. 

NOTE:  Figures  obtained  from  the  Neu- 
stadt  Report. 


929,556  929,582 

1,581,160  1,759,363 
1,933,656  2,141,748 


•Globe-S  l',982',668  2'.0I2',850 

Grand  Total  .  7,424,485  7,911,911 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Ad¬ 
vertiser-S  this  year  929,556  includes  320,- 
890  lines;  last  year  929,582  includes  275,- 
928  lines. 

Globe-S  this  year  1,928,668  includes  298,- 
BOO  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  B70,283  971,489 

•Courier  Express-S  ....  1,064,030  1,120,419 

News-e  .  3,159,071  3,430,615 

Grand  Total  .  5,093,384  5,522,523 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
August  t974 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

Classifications 

1974 

(000) 

Omitted 

1973 

(000) 

Omitted 

Change 
Dollar 
(000)  % 
Omitted  Change 

Retail 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . , 

.$  165,026 
.  1,318,745 

$  159,300 
1,248,940 

+  5,726 
+69,805 

+  3.6 
+  5.6 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . 

43,624 
.  345,562 

43,404 

334,700 

+  220 
+10,862 

+  0.5 
+  3.2 

General 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . 

29,514 
.  316,263 

28,950 

304,882 

+  564 

+11,381 

+  1.9 
+  3.7 

Automotive 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . 

7,694 

70,385 

8,875 

67,012 

-  1,181 
+  3,373 

-13.3 
+  5.0 

Financial 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . 

6,423 

83,032 

8,559 

94,757 

-  2,136 
-11,725 

-25.0 

-12.4 

Classified 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . 

88,096 
.  677,464 

88,626 

674,970 

-  530 

+  2,494 

-  0.6 
+  0.4 

Total  Advertising 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . 

.  296,753 

.  2,465,889 

294,310 

2,390,561 

+  2,443 
+75,328 

+  0.8 
+  3.2 

1974  1973  1974 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  DAYTON.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,837,012  3,224,866  Journal-Herald-m  ....  2,399,719  2,513.991 

Bnquirer-S  .  1,651,973  1,635,905  News-e  .  2,575,237  2,819,454 

Post-e  .  2,451,275  2,654,391  •News-S  .  888,003  915,864 

Grand  Total  .  6,940,260  7,515,162  Grand  Total  .  5,862,959  6,249,309 

-  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising-this  year 

year  2,654,391  includes  15,120  lines.  2,575,237  includes  75,236  lines;  last  year 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  2,819,454  includes  86,515  lines. 

Plain  Dealar-m  . 3,3I6,S29  2,986,995  DENVER  COLO 

Plain  Dealer-S  . Ro«'‘y  News-m ’..  3,736,'l76  4,064,588 

.  2,619,926  2,863,928  vRocky  Mt.  News-S  ... .  738,362  719,304 

■  j  Posf-S  .  1,710,292  1.704.040 

NOTE;  Part-run  adverti$ing>~Plain  Daalar*  * 

m  this  year  3,3I6.H9  includes  215,067  grand  Total  . 10,197,812  11,116,655 

lines;  last  year  2,986,995  includes  101,502  «  .x  j  _x-  •  «  x  11* 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  this 

Plain  Dealer-S  this  year  1,521,090  includes  Tear  4,012,982  includes  IM  M3  lines;  last 
38,474  lines;  last  year  1,821,159  includes  4,628,723  includes  170,349  lines. 

73,422  lines.  mou 

Press-e  this  year  2,619,926  includes  351.-  ,  •>  bE'RO't.  MICH. 

843  lines;  last  year  2,863.928  includes  'L'’®”-'?  . 

577  716  lilies  P™®  Pr®ss-S .  943,591  862,180 

,  News-e  .  3,090,523  3,295,794 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  News-S  .  1,484,406  1,504,459 

Dispatch-e  .  3,093,196  3,442,612  _  j  t  .  .  _  . , ,  ,,, 

Dispatch-S  .  1,723,604  1,926,152  Grand  Total  .  7.416,780  7,861,126 

Citizen  Journal-m  _  1,058,740  1,237,792  NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 

-  -  this  year  1,898,260  includes  195,571  lines; 

Grand  Total  .  5,875,540  6,606,556  last  year  2,198,693  includes  402,833  lines. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising-Dispatch-e 

last  year  3,442,612  includes  20,160  lines.  .l''’®*:  7®®^  '"dud®* 

188,434  lines. 

DALLAS  TEXAS  News-e  this  year  3,0M,523  includes  378,- 

News-m  . 4,207,505  4,370,742  includes 

News-S  .  1,330,147  1,537,929  i  >i«  ..nr  •  ij 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,566,078  3,982,553  this  year  1,484,406  includes  227.- 

•Times  Herald-S  ....  1,464,111  1,611,021  i?.' „ '“’?•*=  1,504.459  includes 

_L_!_  _1_J_  221,060  lines. 

Grand  Total  . 10,567,841  11,502,245 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m  this  _.  ,  .  ‘“'t. 

year  4.207.505  includes  192.218  lines;  last  t*«®  "®*®)  . 

year  4,370.742  includes  127. M5  lines.  Times  News-S  .  769.055  740.275 

News-S  this  year  1,330,147  includes  15,712  _  j  t 

lines;  last  year  1,537.929  includes  114,876  Total  2,449,206  2,502,843 

lines.  NOTE;  News-m  and  Times-e  sold  in  com- 

Times  Herald-e  this  year  3,566,078  in-  bination;  linage  of  one  edition,  Times-e 

eludes  103,179  lines;  last  year  3,982,553  is  shown, 

includes  110,000  lines. 

Times  Heraid-S  this  year  1,464,111  in-  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

eludes  77,668  lines;  last  year  1,671,021  News-e  .  3  793  572  4  058  141 

includes  34.742  lines.  •News-S  1,394,658  1,394,914 

News-sat .  997,970  948,212 

j  Grand  Total  .  6,186,200  6,401,267 

3IICIS  NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  3,793,572  includes  137,418  lines;  last 

year  4,058,141  includes  113,735  lines. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

nilpH  hv  F.nTTOR  Xr  Journal  Gaiette-m  -  1,607,467  1,724,733 

puea  Dy  &  •journal  Gaiette-S  ....  570,151  664,799 

4  Cities  Report  News  Sentinel-e  .  2,087,778  2,233,672 

Grand  Total  .  4,265,396  4,623,204 

„  ^  Change  Hartford,  conn. 

3  Dollar  Courant-m  .  2,690,772  2,623,744 

D  COOO')  %  •Courant-S  .  1,386,325  1,321,580 

tpH  nmittpd  rhansrp  Times-e  .  1,167,551  1,490,133 

tea  umittea  cnange  uimes-s  .  361,026  423.194 

Grand  Total  .  5,605,674  5,858,651 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S 

300  -f  5,726  -f  3.6  ♦•'i*  V®®''  1,386,325  includes  272,464  lines; 

’oyin  I  CO  QOic  r:  c  la*f  yaar  1,321,580  includes  249,076  lines. 

-t-t)y,»UO  -h  0.0  Times-S  this  year  361,026  includes  53,440 
lines;  last  year  423,194  includes  63,940 
lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

I  oon  1  n  c:  Advertiser-m  .  2,983,996  2,938,836 

S*®’’  Bulletin-®  .  2,999,471  3,135,759 

,700  -j-10,862  -j-  3.2  •star  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  983,893  942,820 

Grand  Total  .  6,967,360  7,0I7.4IS 

’ooS  .  oof  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

,882  -fll,381  -f  3.7  Chronicle-e  .  4,962,745  5,176,806 

Chronicle-S  .  2,158,880  2,239,461 

Post-m  .  4,369,793  4,367,431 

•Post-S  .  1,391,234  1,447,805 

®''®"d  Total  . 12,882,652  13,231,503 

,012  3,373  -|-  5.0  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle-e 

this  year  4,962,745  includes  471,403  lines; 
last  year  5,176,806  includes  772,095  lines. 
Chronicle-S  this  year  2,158,880  includes 
I  ccQ  o  1  oc  otz  rs  205,860  lines;  last  year  2,239,461  includes 
1,559  —  2,136  —25.0  149,325  lines. 

i,757  —11,725  —12.4  Post-m  this  year  4,369,793  includes  403,- 

930  lines;  last  year  4,367,431  includes 

230,749  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  1,391,234  includes  107,- 
1  coc  con  n  c  ®T9  lines;  last  year  1,447,805  includes 

1,626  —  530  —  0.6  186,357  lines. 

1,970  +  2,494  +  0.4 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,550,597  2,774,551 

Star-m  .  3,061,071  3,038,678 

1,310  +  2,443  +  0.8  . 

>,561  +75,328  +  3.2  Grand  Total  .  7,058,017  7,442,645 

(Continued  on  page  28) 

EDITOR  8t  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1974 


The  ins-and-outs  of  electronic  ad  composition. 

The  Harris  2200/4000  System  gives  you  a  fast,  completely  auto¬ 
mated  ad  processing  system. 

On  the  input  side,  you  use  the  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System 
to  arrange  ad  copy  in  a  full-size  electronic  image  to  match  the 
advertiser’s  layout.  The  operator  can  manipulate  copy  on  the 
screen,  changing  point  size,  typeface,  leading  and  position,  until  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  strikes  the  “set-it”  key. 

On  the  output  side,  the  Harris  Fototronic  4000  includes  an  on¬ 
line  automatic  stabilization  paper  processor/dryer  which  delivers 
high  quality  composition,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  ad  setting,  look  to  the 
Harris  2200/4000  System.  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INH3RMATION  HANDUNG 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


1974  1973 


1974  1973 

NOTE;  General  &  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records  in  1974;  other  figures 
supplied  by  publisher. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Times  Union-m  .  3,IM,747  3,280,795 

Times  Union-S  .  984,373  1,028,555 

Journal-e  .  1,918,742  2,098,830 


Grand  Total  .  8,049,592  8,407,980 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Time$-m  .  2,807,018  2,815,894 

Star-e  .  1,804,282  1,784,791 

Star-S  .  1,190,380  1,233,749 


Grand  Total  .  5,MI,858  5,814,234 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  this 
year  1,804,282  includes  181,827  lines;  last 
year  1,784,791  includes  112,892  lines. 


UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,582,082  1,574,399 

’Arkansas  Gazette-S  ..  820,403  818,902 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  805,259  841,932 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  355,797  301,152 


Grand  Total  .  3,383,541  3,383,385 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(see  note)  .  2,543,085  2,758,998 

’Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  708,550  781,750 


Grand  Total  .  3,251,835  3,518,748 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition,  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e  this  year  2,543,085  includes  340,- 
220  lines;  last  year  2,758,998  includes 
328,533  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  this  year 
708,550  includes  4,740  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Newsday-e  .  2,981,304  3,393,893 

Newsday-S  .  588,081  585,987 

Grand  Total  .  3,549,385  3,959,880 


NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e 
this  year  2,981,304  includes  529,954  lines; 
last  year  3,393,893  includes  818,088  lines. 
Newsday-S  this  year  588,081  includes 
149,480  lines;  last  year  585,987  includes 
148,158  lines. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  7,159.203  8,945.743 

['"’eV}  . .  3,805,532  3,451,431 

Herald  Examiner-e  _  842,825  974,788 

Herald  Examiner-S  _  248,420  328,580 


,^,®Ijnd„Total  . 11.855,780  11.700,542 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  7,159.203  includes  2,188.800  lines- 
last  year  8,945,743  includes  1,988,409  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  3,805,532  includes  I  - 
283,157  lines;  last  year  3,451.431  in¬ 
cludes  1,331,840  lines. 


Sun-e 

tSun-S 


LOWEU,  MASS. 

.  1.017,115  1,078.788 

.  821.791  551.188 


Grand  Total  .  1,838,908  1.829.954 


MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,210  541 

New$-e  .  I,258!288 

’Telegraph  &  News-S  .  417,853 


1,242,883 

1,289,839 

473.508 


Grand  Total  . 2^888,882  2,988,210 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Telagrapn-m 
this  year  1,210,541  includes  18,321  lines. 
News-e  this  year  1.258,288  includes  18,137 
lines. 

Telegraph  S  News-S  this  year  417,853  in¬ 
cludes  18,224  lines. 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  and  News-e  has  a 
combined  Saturday  edition;  the  linage 
is  only  shown  in  the  News-e. 


MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,385,820  1,350,294 

tNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  411,897  388,092 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,875,048  5,345,735 

Herald-S  .  2,024,993  2,391,343 

News-e  .  2,172,840  2,785,812 


Grand  Total  .  9,072,881  10,502,890 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m  this 
year  4,875,048  includes  218,891  lines; 
last  year  M5,735  includes  197,834  lines. 
Heraid-S  this  year  2,024,993  includes 
104,134  lines;  last  year  2,391,343  includes 
71,180  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,172,840  includes  55,- 
440  lines;  last  year  2,785,812  includes 

58,280  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,315,842  2,389,815 

Journal-e  .  3,754,471  3,870,222 

Journal-S  .  2,097,277  2,081,110 


Grand  Total  .  8.187,390  8,300,947 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m 
this  year  2,315,842  includes  13,148  lines; 
last  year  2,389,815  includes  14,347  lines. 
Journal-e  this  year  3,754.471  includes 

353,327  lines;  last  year  3,870,222  includes 
14,347  lines. 

Journal-S  this  year  2,097,277  includes 

217,938  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,082,158  2,288,393 

Tribune-S  .  1,831,833  2,027,285 

Star-e  .  3,223,598  3,394,457 


Grand  Total  .  7,137,585  7,710,115 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Tribune-m 

this  year  2,082,158  includes  1,074,534 
lines;  last  year  2,288,393  includes  83,888 
lines. 

Tribune-S  this  year  1,831,833  includes 
987,355  lines;  last  year  2,027,285  includes 
18,988  lines. 

Star-e  this  year  3,223,598  includes  1,884.- 
330  lines;  last  year  3,394,457  includes 
578  852  lines. 

NOTE;  General  A  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records;  other  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  publishers  for  1974. 

NASHVIUE,  TENN. 


Banner-e  .  2,491,851  2,582,080 

Tennessean-m  .  2,510,253  2,589,120 

Tennessean-S  .  838,504  937,512 


Grand  Total  5,838,408  8,088,892 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-M  ..  1,371,831  See  Note 

Register-e  .  1,878.484  " 

Register-S  .  1,220,378  "  " 


Grand  Total  .  4,488,473 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S 

this  year  1,220,378  includes  118  088  lines. 
NOTE;  Not  measured  by  media  records 
in  I9n. 

NOTE;  General  A  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records  in  1974;  other  figures 
supplied  by  publisher. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m  ...  3,821,701  3  748  348 
Times  Picayune-S  1,428,580  1,492,877 

States  A  Item-e  2,337,020  2.390  883 


Grand  Total  7.387.281  7,831  888 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Picay¬ 
une-S  this  year  1,428,850  includes  51. On 
lines;  last  year  1,492,877  includes  52,880 
lines. 

States  A  Item-e  this  year  2.337,020  in¬ 
cludes  21,844  lines;  last  year  2,3^,883 
includes  20,022  lines. 


NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  2,343,828  2,888,971 

Times-S  .  2,820,498  2,778,774 

News-m  .  1,947,558  2,147,183 

News-S  .  1,529,953  1,719,197 

Post-e  .  875,280  1,044,987 


Grand  Total  .  9,317,111  10,357,082 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S  this 
year  2,820,498  includes  283,483  lines;  last 
year  2,778,774  includes  287,759  lines. 
News-m  this  year  1,947  558  includes  890,- 
351  lines;  last  year  2,147,183  includes 

772,449  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,529,953  includes  905,- 
131  lines;  last  year  1,719,197  includes 

1,088,849  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  1.797,317  1,718,388 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,918,195  2,810,199 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,143,248  1,151,028 
Press  Scimitar-e  .  1,979,112  2,108.978 


Grand  Total  .  8,040,553  8,088,201 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Scimi¬ 
tar-e  This  year  1,9^,112  includes  77,W9 
lines;  last  year  2,108,978  includes  104,832 
lines. 


NEWARK,  N.J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  2,585,528  2.814,714 

’Star  Ledger-S  .  1,598,315  1,583,835 


Grand  Total  .  4,181,843  4,398,349 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Star  Ledger- 
m  this  year  2,585,528  includes  48,429 
lines;  last  year  2,814,714  includes  59,888 
lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  this  year  1,598,315  includes 
28,208  lines;  last  year  1,583,835  includes 
9,800  lines. 


1974  1973 

ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

Register  (see  note)  ..  4,040,188  4,302,054 
•Register-S  .  1,281,575  1,288,831 


Grand  Total  .  5,301,781  5,588,885 

NOTE:  Register-e  and  Register-m  sojd  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 

Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3.7M,882  3,882,159 

’Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,231,874  1,284.448 


Grand  Total  .  5.018.558  5,188,805 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel  Star- 
d  this  year  3,788,882  includes  479.727 
linesj  last  year  3,882,159  includes  498,- 
852  lines. 

Sentinel  Star-S  this  year  1,231,874  in¬ 
cludes  142,972  lines;  last  year  1,284,448 
includes  102,857  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,885,888  2,742,925 

’8ulletin-S  .  1,415,545  1,259,874 

Inquirer-m  .  1,748,472  2,114,992 

Inquirer-S  .  1,934,740  1,882,329 

News-e  .  948,398  1,111,733 


Grand  Total  .  8,710,841  9,111,853 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e 

this  year  2,885,888  includes  808,877  lines; 
last  year  2,742,925  Includes  701,130  lines. 
Bulletin-S  this  year  1,415,545  includes 

703,137  lines;  last  year  1,259,874  includes 
513,787  lines. 

Inquirer-m  this  year  1,748,472  includes 

198,098  lines;  last  year  2,114,992  includes 
221,255  lines. 

Inquirer-S  this  year  1,934,740  includes 

591,988  lines;  last  year  1,882,329  includes 
389,731  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,459,289  4,802,843 

Republic-S  .  1,512,874  1,558,588 

Gazette-e  .  4,347,974  4,822,058 


Grand  Total  . 10,319,917  10.783.485 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette  A 

Sun  Telegraph-m  ...  818,897  919,511 

Press-e  .  2,043,527  2,128,978 

’Press-S  .  1,517,538  1,441,257 


Grand  Total  .  4,379,982  4,489,744 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-e  this 
year  2,043,527  includes  92,934  lines;  last 
year  2,128,978  includes  38,200  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,077,333  2,175,389 

Journal-m  .  1,820,850  1,854,875 

Journals  .  1,190,970  1,151,585 


Grand  Total  4,888,953  4,981,829 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e  this 
year  2,077,333  includes  157,824  lines;  last 
year  2.175,389  includes  138,471  lines. 
Journal-S  this  year  1,190,970  includes 
19,920  lines. 

NOTE;  Journal-m  and  Bulletin-e  has  a 
combined  Saturday  edition,  the  linage 
is  only  shown,  the  Bulletin-e. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  ....  1,400,785  1,507,082 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Patriot  Ledg¬ 
er-e  this  year  1,400,785  includes  48,784 
lines;  last  year  1,507,082  includes  44,818 
lines. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-m  .  1,889,855  1,842,155 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-S  .  995,843  1,289,738 

Times  Union-e  .  2,113,945  2,258,003 


Grand  Total  .  4,999,443  5,387,898 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  A 
Chronicle-S  last  year  1,289,738  includes 
14,347  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,731,049  2,834,385 

’Bee-S  .  837,943  803,189 

Union-m  .  1,973,073  2,101,281 

tUnion-S  .  289,313  235.970 


Grand  Total  .  5,811,378  5.974,785 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — 6ee-e  this 
year  2,731,049  includes  15,195  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  .,  1,238,389  910,282 

Globa  Democrat-w/e  .  559,448  407,812 

Post  Dispatch-e  .  1,942,502  1,407,850 

’Post  Dispatch-S  .  1,428,307  1,138,421 


Grand  Total  .  5,184,824  3.882.185 

NOTE:  Globa  Damocrat-m  published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Globa  Dem¬ 
ocrat-m  this  year  1,238,389  includes  180,- 
093  lines;  last  year  910,282  includes  98,- 
188  lines. 


1974  1973 

Globe  Democrat-w/e  this  year  559,448 
includes  4,780  lines;  last  year  407,812 

includes  7,803  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-e  this  year  1,942,502  in¬ 
cludes  103,572  lines;  last  year  1,407,850 
includes  58,905  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-S  last  year  1,138,421  in¬ 
cludes  103,812  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat  did  not  publish 
Aug.  22  through  Aug.  31,  1973;  Post 
Dispatch  Aug.  23  through  Aug.  31,  1973 

due  to  strike  conditions. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 


Independent-e  .  2,485,871  2,710,488 

Times-m  .  4,351,018  4,495,117 

Times-S  .  1,401,032  1,508,877 


Grand  Total  .  8,237,719  8,714,482 


NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  4,351,018  includes  1,088,110  lines; 
last  year  4,495,117  includes  948,814  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  1,401,032  includes  301,- 
513  lines;  last  year  1,508,877  includes 
308.854  lines. 

Independent-e  this  year  2,485,871  in¬ 
cludes  18,120  lines. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,407,300  2,520,422 

tExpress-News-S  .  1,024,887  910,458 

Express  News-sat .  807,024  489.902 

News-e  .  2,082,045  2,247,133 

Light-e  .  2,845,573  2,877,420 

’Light-S  .  1,041,789  1,007,003 

Light-sat .  388,512  324.185 


Grand  Total  . 10,178,910  10,358,503 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e; 
published  5  days  a  weak  only. 


SAN  BERNANDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-Telegram-m  .  2,295,427  2,479,518 

Sun-Telegram-S  .  574,098  595.859 


Grand  Total  .  2,889,523  3,075,375 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun-Tele- 

gram-m  this  year  2,295,427  includes  140,- 
250  lines;  last  year  2,479,518  includes 
87,045  lines. 

Sun-Telegram-S  this  year  574,098  in¬ 
cludes  11,135  lines;  last  year  595,859  in¬ 
cludes  13,438  lines. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,027,191  3,211,083 

’Union-S  .  1,200,981  1,297,578 

Tribune-e  .  3,418,132  3.904,292 


Grand  Total  .  7,844,284  8,412,933 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,007,884  2,075,178 

Examiner-e  .  2,018,522  2,172,225 

Examiner  A  Chronicle-S  978,745  970,140 


Grand  Total  .  5,002,931  5,217,541 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,418,895  4,821,949 

News-e  .  4,290.489  4,554,224 

’Mercury-News-S  .  1,284,752  1,283,529 


Grand  Total  .  9,992,118  10,439,702 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m 

this  year  4,418,895  includes  187,414  lines; 
last  year  4,821,949  includes  177,120  lines. 
News-a  this  year  4,290,489  includes  189,- 
929  lines;  last  year  4,554,224  includes 
177,208  lines. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencar-m  ..  1,818,570  1,889,381 
’Post  Intelligencer-S  .  440,155  508,578 


Grand  Total  .  2,058,725  2,197,957 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post  Intelli¬ 
gencar-m  last  year  1,889,381  includes 
58,580  lines. 

Post  Intelligencar-S  last  year  508,578  in¬ 
cludes  17,920  lines. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


Journal-e  . 

.  1,423,109 

1,529,722 

Timas-m  . . 

.  2,188,315 

2,214,584 

Times-S  . 

.  758.815 

830,240 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  4,388,239 

4,574,528 

SOUTH 

BEND,  IND. 

Tribunt>t  . 

2,010,538 

’Tribuna-S  . 

.  823,078 

815,285 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  2,588,449 

2,825,823 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-a 

this  year  1,983,373  includes  14,070  lines; 
last  year  2,010,538  includes  32,974  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  823,078  includes  18,- 
515  lines;  last  year  815,285  includes  39,- 
929  lines. 


(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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Weekly  Editor 


Publisher  defends  ban 
on  abortion  news  &  ads 

By  Philly  Murtha 


date  Thomas  Moore,  in  the  area’s  contest 
for  a  Congressional  slot.  The  other  two 
candidates,  Republican  Representative 
Benjamin  A.  Gilman  and  former  Repre¬ 
sentative  John  G.  Dow,  a  Democrat  will  be 
omitted  from  coverage  because  of  “anti¬ 
life”  beliefs. 

Politically  speaking,  Spear  says  that 
other  candidates  whose  views  coincide  with 
his  own  views  will  be  covered.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  his  paper  would  most  probably 
cover  and  accept  advertising  from  sup¬ 
porters  of  Barbara  Keating,  candidate 
for  the  New  York  U.S.  Senate  seat,  and 
he  will  allow  reporting  on  any  other  pro¬ 
life  local  candidates. 

The  policy  is  a  symbol  for  Spear.  He 
feels  atertion  legalization  is  a  beginning 
of  the  end.  “It  could  continue  so  that  other 
people  are  eliminated:  those  that  are  ill; 
old  people  etc.”  Spear  says  he  has  finally 
stood  up  to  end  his  silence.  He  explains: 
“I  don’t  want  to  see  the  same  thing  happen 
again  that  occurred  in  Germany  with 
Hitler  back  in  the  early  30’s.” 

He  adds  that  he  has  had  a  relatively 
calm  publishing  career,  and  notes  that  this 
is  the  first  time  he  has  taken  such  a  strong 
view  editorially.  Although  he  admits  there 
are  other  issues  which  his  paper  will  ex¬ 
press  editorially:  for  instance,  he  doesn’t 
agree  with  President  Ford’s  decision  to 
grant  amnesty  to  Vietnam  soldiers.  He 
argues:  “We  believe  in  this  country;  we 
disbelieve  a  lot  of  things  like  these  young 
men,  who  skipped  the  country;  they  have 
no  right  or  cause  to  be  upset.” 

Before  Spear’s  stalwart  reaction  to  pro¬ 
abortion  candidates;  he  had  adhered  to  a 
policy  of  accepting  news  releases,  stories 
from  any  candidate  in  an  effort  to  give 
equal  space  to  opposing  platforms. 

So  far,  the  publisher  indicates  he  hasn’t 
gotten  much  reaction  to  the  new  policy, 
but  he  has  said  that  since  the  majority  of 
local  candidates  appear  to  favor  abortion, 
he  expects  to  lose  up  to  several  thousand 
dollars  in  advertising.  “It  is  too  soon  to 
tell,”  he  concludes. 


The'  right  to  reject  tobacco,  liquor,  sex, 
drug-related  advertising  is  a  common- 
enough  policy.  Banning  political  adver¬ 
tisements  is  a  stickier  situation,  although 
it  is  still  an  individual’s  freedom. 

But,  what  about  when  a  newspaper  bans 
political  news  stories  and  censors  releases 
and  advertising  submitted  from  specific 
political  candidates? 

Preclining  both  news  and  advertising 
censorship,  Elmer  J.  Spear,  publisher  of  a 
small  upstate  New  York  weekly  tabloid, 
the  Orange  County  Post,  in  Washington- 
ville,  is  a  little  more  controversial.  Spear 
recently  declared  all-out  editorial  warfare 
against  pro-abortion  political  candidates. 

“We  feel  things  have  gone  too  far — we 
can’t  take  it  anymore,”  is  how  Spear  sums 
it  up.  Several  weeks  ago,  he  declared  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Post,  that  all 
news-related  events  and  advertising  from 
pro-abortion  political  candidates  would  be 
banned. 

Why  a  news  ban? 

In  the  editorial,  written  by  his  son  John, 
the  first  sentences  read:  “I  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  still  firmly  believe  in 
God,”  which  went  further  to  emphasize 
the  owners  pro-life  position.  Never  able  to 
accept  the  Supreme  Court  abortion  de¬ 
cision,  Spear  compares  the  judgement  to 
the  Dred  Scott  Decision.  He  feels  that  his 
solution  editorially  is  the  only  means  of 
ridding  the  nation  of  “an  absolute  wrong.” 

Spear  estimates  the  new  policy  will  cost 
the  paper  as  much  as  half  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  until  the  November  elections. 

He  also  suggests  it  will  mean  a  consider¬ 
able  gap  in  the  newspaper’s  news-hole, 
which  he  said  is  generally  much  greater 
than  advertising. 

However,  Spear  is  determined  to  hold 
his  stand.  At  58,  after  30  years  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  before  that  former  printer  with 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal,  he  isn’t  so 
much  concerned  with  the  newspaper’s  rev¬ 
enue.  The  paper  with  a  2,000  circulation 
averages  20  pages  weekly,  and  carries 
mostly  community  news  and  events. 

According  to  Spear,  his  son  John,  who 
is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Rochester  N.Y. 
Institute’s  School  of  Printing,  plans  on 
taking  over  the  operation. 

Spear  accepts  the  accusations  being 
made  by  other  newspapermen  about  his 
policy  not  relating  to  effective  journalism. 

But,  he  disputes  these  judgements,  in  this 
case,  answering:  “murder  is  murder.”  A 
devout  Catholic  conservative,  Spear  stands 
behind  his  position  to  the  point  that  he  is 
willing  to  “lose  the  newspaper  and  even  get 
thrown  in  jail,  or  be  sued,”  for  the  cause. 

Policy  terms 

The  policy  states  that  the  paper  will 
only  cover  the  Conservative  party  candi- 
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More  than 
SO%oSS 
on  all 
border 
tapes ! 

Now  you  can  get  more  than  50% 
off  on  your  orders  of  MPS  adver¬ 
tising  border  tapes!  Your  order  is 
shipped  the  same  day  it  is  received 
—  from  the  largest  border  tape  in¬ 
ventory  in  the  U.  S. 


Vmaa  Now  with  every 
net  order  of  $25 
QCCAy  or  more  —  we’ll 
^  send  you  our  new 

retractable  blade  knife  with  36 
blades!  But  the  offer  is  good  only 
until  November  15,  1974,  so  drop 
us  a  note  on  your  ^ 
letterhead.  We’ll 
send  you  our  new 
order  form  of^^ 
borders  to  choose  J 


Newsmen  barred 

Chile  and  South  Vietnam  have  barred 
three  newsmen  from  their  countries  in  sep¬ 
arate  actions  taken  this  week.  Jonathan 
Kandell,  a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  was  informed  that  he  would 
never  be  permitted  to  return  to  Chile  by 
an  official  of  the  Interior  Ministry  for 
stories  about  that  country.  In  Saigon, 
Sydney  Schanberg,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Jean  Claude  Pomonti,  of  Le 
Monde,  have  been  placed  on  a  blacklist  and 
refused  entry  to  the  country.  Schanberg  is 
based  in  Singapore  and  Pomonti  in  Bang¬ 
kok. 
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(Contimied  from  -page  28) 
1974  I9n 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-a  ....  1.991, 84i  1,903,270 
'Herald  American-S  ..  759,099  71 3, 195 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,110,072  1,020,448 


Grand  Total  .  3,841,017  3,434,933 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-a  this  year  1,991,844  includes  33,148 
lines;  last  year  1,903,270  includes  18,027 
lines. 

Herald  American-S  this  year  759,099  in¬ 
cludes  22,894  lines;  last  year  713,195 
includes  11,798  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  this  year  1,110,072  in¬ 
cludes  4,032  lines;  last  year  1,020,448 
includes  11,898  lines. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,454,370  1,713,741 

•Democrat-S  .  558,709  540,452 


Grand  Total  .  2,215,079  2,274,213 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat-e 
this  year  1,454,370  includes  13,835  lines; 
last  year  1,713,741  includes  14,347  lines. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,977,478  3,843,944 

Tribune-S  .  1,017,919  1,041,454 

Times-a  .  2,322,845  2,534,290 


Grand  Total  .  7,318,442  7  459,708 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 

this  year  3,977,478  includes  379,021  lines; 
last  year  3,843,944  includes  199,497  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,371,855  1,527,947 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ..  814,002  887,725 

Trentonian-m  .  1,439,157  1,229,895 


Grand  Total  .  3,427,014  3,445,547 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Tlmes  Adver- 
tisar-S  this  year  814,002  includes  13,155 
lines;  last  year  887,725  includes  14,348 
lines. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Po$t-m  .  5,143,400  4,989,020 

•Post-S  .  1,884,845  2,049,234 

Star  News-a  .  2,540,145  2,807,073 

tStar  News-S  .  881,054  880,553 


Grand  Total  . 10,449,444  10,725.882 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  5,143,400  includes  38,720  lines. 
Post-S  this  year  1,884,845  includes  200,- 
044  lines. 

Star  News-S  this  year  881,054  includes 
13,835  lines;  last  year  880,553  includes 
14,432  lines. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,751,415  2,904,575 

Times-e  .  2,244,152  2,481,441 

•Post  Times-S  .  909,974  1,091,849 


Grand  Total  .  5,907,541  4,477,905 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  2,751,415  includes  59,753  lines;  last 
year  2,904,575  includes  29,729  lines. 
Times-a  this  year  2,244,152  includes  59,- 
448  lines;  last  year  2,481,441  includes 
29,477  lines. 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  Times-a  has  a  com¬ 
bined  Saturday  edition;  linage  is  shown 
in  the  Post-m. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  TI.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  1,334,242  1.540,121 

AUGUST  1974 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 


American  News-a  _ 

420,802 

423,252 

American  News-S  _ 

270,544 

243,032 

Grand  Total  . 

891,344 

844,284 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  . 

1,723,470 

1,733,484 

Knickerbocker  News-a  . 

1,345,243 

1,453,789 

Times-Union-S  . 

800,815 

831,828 

Grand  Total  . 

3,889,728 

4,219,301 

1974 


BANGOR. 

MAINE 

News-m  . 

.1,209,513 

1,304,434 

BOULDER. 

COLO. 

Camera-e  . 

.  1,457,005 

1,944.444 

Camera-S  . 

,  419,471 

401,224 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,074,474 

2.354.8n 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

.  1,433,414 

1,498,504 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Enouirer-m  . 

.  1,114,044 

1.341.430 

Ledger-e  . 

,  1,019,954 

1,407,812 

Ledgar-Enquirer-S  ... 

.  270,942 

298,044 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,404,944 

3,047,288 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Timas-Democrat-etm 

.  2,892,940 

2,833,922 

Times-Democrat-S  . . . 

.  549,948 

540,952 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,442,928 

3,394,874 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

.  851,225 

900,374 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,214,124 

1,388,944 

Registar-S  . 

.  754,159 

809,771 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,823,508 

3.099,091 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S  in- 

eludes  this  year  115.301;  last  year  137,376 

lines. 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Naws-Tribune-m  . 

.  944,074 

1,014,328 

Herald-a  . 

.  847,027 

1. 008,448 

News-Tribuna-S  . 

.  434,042 

472,334 

Grand  Total  . 

,  2,447,145 

2,495,112 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  3,813,333 

3,437,030 

GARY, 

IND. 

Tribuna-a  . 

.  1,820,534 

2,048,340 

Tribune-S  . 

.  588,852 

439,889 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,409,384 

2,708,229 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-e  . 

.  854,540 

788,434 

Harald-S  . 

393,120 

375,040 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,247,480 

1,143,494 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

News-mS  . 

.  2,427,404 

2.401,592 

Piedmont-a  . 

.  1,813,588 

1,921,234 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,441,192 

4,522,824 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-e  . . 

,.  948,822 

854,805 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 

Journal-Star-dftS  _ 

,.  1.938,524 

2,137,432 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts:  148,944 

lines  in 

1974;  71,540  lines  in  1973. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m 

..  2,408,995 

2,574,192 

Times-e  . 

..  2,854,337 

2.842.749 

Courier-Journal 

&  Times-S  . 

..  1,349,885 

1,371,901 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4.835.217 

4.788.842 

NOTE:  ROP  Display 

Linage  published  on 

6-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 

column  basis  above.  Classified  pub- 

lishad  and  reported  above  on 

1 

*0 

o 

basis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  ... 

..  2,180,454 

2,224,497 

State  Journal-m  . . . 

..  2,240,749 

2,309,573 

State  Journal-S  _ 

..  727,415 

724,435 

Grand  Total  . 

..  5,149,038 

5,242,705 

MERIDEN 

,  CONN. 

Record-m  . 

..  1,024,788 

1,040,598 

Journal-a  . 

. .  973,344 

1,001,784 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,000,152 

2,042,382 

MONTREAL.  OUE. 

Gazette-m  . 

..  1,425,819 

1,381,431 

star-e  . 

..  2.704.239 

2,407,424 

Le  Devoir-m  . 

..  384.431 

394,414 

La  Dimanche- 

Matin-S  .  211,108  237,421 

NOTE:  Le  Dimancha  Matin  includes 
"Perspective"  and  inserts.  19,244  lines 
1974;  24,041  lines  1973. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph-e  .  1,194,114  1,127,115 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m  ....  1,587,404  1,394,911 

Register-e  .  2,045,493  1,885,442 

Register-S  .  1,154,358  1,212,451 


Grand  Total  .  4,789,257  4,495,004 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  2,548,350  2,474,430 

Times-Herald-e  .  2,143,344  2,179,474 

Press-S  .  870,842  749,734 


Grand  Totals .  5,542,534  5,423,838 

NILES.  MICH. 

Star-e-sat .  473,740  528,094 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  3,100,244  3,077,049 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,492,551  2,513,554 

Virginian-Pilot-S  .  1,340,488  1,241,849 


Grand  Total  .  7,153,503  4,832,452 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telegram-e,  sat.,  m  ..  495,414  479  542 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  includes  53,830  lines 
1974;  41,874  lines  1973. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,054,429  2,142,873 

Tribune-S  .  853,955  900,040 


Grand  Total  .  2,910,384  3,042,933 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  49,395  lines  Pa¬ 
rade,  Tuesday  and  Comics  in  1974;  74,- 
752  lines  in  1973. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Esaminer-e  ..  1,407,100  1,540,574 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  521,082  534,488 


Grand  Total  .  2,148,182  2,097,242 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
50,022  lines  in  1974;  44,114  lines  1973. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,803,505  2,574,484 

Times-e  .  2,451,102  2,453,127 

Oklahoman-S  .  993,279  1,051,145 


Grand  Total  .  4,247,884  4,078,758 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Oklahoman-m  in¬ 
cludes  404.832  lines  1974;  512  093  lines 
1973.  Times-e  this  year  478,8^  lines;  last 
year  419,099  lines. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Herald-m.e.S  ..  3,254,074  3,324,314 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  .  1,905,127  1,740,953 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,253,959  1,349,354 

Star-News-S  .  242,450  249,748 


Grand  Total  .  1,494,409  1,439,122 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  1.044,174  1,020,344 

Express-e  .  1,043,858  1.030,850 

Telegram-S  .  574,747  582,483 


Grand  Total  .  2,444,779  2,433,899 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m,S  .  4,528,450  4,473,550 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  1,399,930  1,430,422 


Grand  Total  .  5,928,580  4,103,972 

READING.  PA. 

Times-m/Eagle-e  .  1,449,372  1.504.437 

Eagle-S  .  542,459  491,444 


Grand  Total  .  1,991,831  1,997,883 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  ....  1,935,251  2,043,511 

News-Leader-e  .  1,995,512  2,197,949 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  949,223  1,044,405 


Grand  Total  .  4,899,984  5,327  845 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press-m  .  1,477,845  1,485,029 

Dispatch-e  .  2,412,247  2,535,543 

Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,138,227  1,154,844 


Grand  Total  .  5,028,339  5,177,438 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-eS  .  1,947,124  2,034,725 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Times-e,S  .  3,184,120  3,319,148 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE).  CALIF. 
South  Bay  Breeze-e  ..  2,885,594  3,244,088 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  892,500  804,143 

Chronicle-e  .  992,440  909.458 

Spokesman-Review-S  343,413  348,373 


Grand  Total  .  2,228  573  2,041,974 

NOTE:  Sunday  and  Grand  Total  includes 
Parade  linage. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  540,480  434,751 

Blade-e  .  2,380,559  2,471,424 

Blade-S  .  953,058  1,072,203 


Grand  Total  .  3,894,097  4,178,378 

NOTE:  Parade  included  in  Sunday  and 
Grand  Totals. 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1,599,249  1,710,432 

State  Journal-e  .  1,320,172  1,374,534 

Capital-Journal-S  ....  404,012  445, M8 


Grand  Total  .  3,323,453  3,532,814 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-mS  .  837,000  434,000 

Star-e  . .  4,448,444  4,291,851 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  3,000,424  3,120,444 

Citiien-e  .  2,941,874  3,188,584 

Star-S  .  1,412,772  2,431,828 


Grand  Total  .  7,555,072  8,740,858 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  "Parade"  linage. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  .  2.330.705  2,313,734 

Tribune-e  .  2,218,497  2,370,430 

World-S  .  801,995  804,214 


Grand  Total  .  5,351,197  5.488,580 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,878,444  2,179,784 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,199,974  2,215,524 

Beacon-e  .  1,041,117  1,043,370 

Eagle  and  Beacon-S  ..  554,094  574,423 


Grand  Total  .  3,794,189  3,855,317 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-News-mte  .  1,354,710  1,400,000 

Star-News-S  .  414,008  494,214 


Grand  Total  .  1,748,718  1,894,214 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e  .  1.954.774  1,942,144 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,905,104  1,840,790 

Twin-City  Sentinel-e  ..  1,545,444  1,437,424 

Journal-Winel-S  ....  401,118  424,792 


Grand  Total  .  4.051,470  4,103  008 

NOTE:  Pare-run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  1,111,712  1,049,170 

GazeHe-e  .  1,140,425  1,148,784 

Telegram-S  .  884,289  855,253 


Grand  Total  .  3,154,424  3.093,209 


Stock  purchased 

C.  A.  Schulz  has  purchased  all  out¬ 
standing  stock  of  the  Taylor  (Tex.)  Press. 
The  Press  will  be  operated  under  a  new 
corporation  with  Schulz  as  president  of 
the  firm  and  publisher  of  the  daily  paper. 
Bob  Mathis  will  continue  as  editor  and  as 
associate  publisher.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher,  Schulz,  formerly  a  partner  with 
Frank  Maybom  in  operation  of  the  Press, 


was  associated  with  the  Temple  Daily 
Telegram  for  more  than  40  years. 

Babe’s  bio  serialized 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  through  its 
Spotlite  Service,  is  serializing  the  new 
book,  “Babe:  The  Legend  Comes  to  Life.” 
Author  Robert  W.  Creamer,  in  the  five 
articles,  writes  a  biography  of  the  legend¬ 
ary  Babe,  on  and  off  the  ballpark. 


Ad  totals  omitted 

In  the  monthly  linage  figures  that  ap- 
pered  on  page  60  of  the  September  28, 
1974  issue  of  E&P,  the  New  York  Post 
should  have  been  included  with  941,453 
lines  in  July  1974,  and  977,106  lines  in 
July  1973.  This  increases  the  Grand 
Totals  for  New  York  City  Linage  in 
July  1974  to  9,055,060  and  in  July  1973 
to  10,430,826. 
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Oklahoma  editors 
protest  in  jest 
UPI’s  poll  snub 

The  final  night  of  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational’s  convention  in  San  Francisco 
turned  from  gloom  to  good-natured  humor 
through  sports. 

To  the  rostrum  went  a  bevy  of  Okla¬ 
homa  editors  and  publishers  to  protest 
UPI’s  refusal  to  recognize  that  the  great 
Oklahoma  U.  football  team  even  exists. 

The  beef  is  over  the  UPPs  omitting  the 
mighty  Sooners  from  its  weekly  poll. 

But  UPI  can’t  help  it.  Its  poll  is  handled 
by  35  college  coaches.  And  they  can’t  rate 
Oklahoma  because  the  NCAA  has  placed 
the  Sooners  on  probation  for  two  years  for 
altering  the  transscript  of  a  hot  prep 
prospect. 

Oklahoma  probably  will  be  at  the  top  of 
the  Associated  Press’  season-end  poll — of 
sportswriters  across  the  nation. 

The  NCAA  asked  the  AP  to  forget  all 
about  Oklahoma,  but  that  was  like  saying 
that  Red  China  doesn’t  exist,  either. 

“It’s  out  there  and  it’s  winning  so  we 
can’t  ignore  it,’’  said  an  AP  editor. 

The  attack  of  the  Oklahoma  editors  and 
.publishers  centered  on  the  black  head  of 
H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor  of  the  UPI. 

A  resolution  was  drawn  up  condemning 
him  by  John  Stone  and  Tams  Bixby,  III, 
both  of  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  & 
Times-Leader ;  John  Clabes,  Oklahoma 
City  Journal;  Charles  Engleman,  Clinton 
Daily  News  and  Joe  McBride,  Jr.,  Anadar- 
ko  Daily  News. 

Stevenson  was  ready  for  the  blast.  He, 
Leland  Gourley,  Fred  Parker,  Atlanta,  and 
Harry  Hill,  Milwaukee,  had  written  a 
song,  to  the  tune  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  which  they  now  sang  in  re¬ 
sponse,  Viz: 

Two  score  and  several  Sooners  ago,  our 
coaches  brought  forth  a  rating  board,  con¬ 
ceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  teams  are  created 
equal. 

Now,  we  are  engaged  in  an  uncivil  war, 
testing  whether  this  rating  system,  or  any 
rating  system,  can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  football  field  of 
that  war. 

We  came  to  debate  whether  probation, 
living  or  dead,  can  turn  number  one  into 
an  asterisk. 

It  is  altogether  fitting,  but  hardly  prop¬ 
er,  that  we  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense, 
we  cannot  complicate  this  question. 

The  brave  coaches  who  struggled  here 
have  consternated  us  far  beyond  our  poor 
power  to  pass,  punt  or  run  the  draw  play. 

So  it  is  for  us,  at  Edicon,  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be¬ 
fore  us: 

That  these  high-scoring  Sooners  shall 
not  have  crossed  the  goal  line  in  vain; 

And  that  UPI,  under  Rod,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  ratings,  and  that  the  foot¬ 
ball  champions,  of  the  Sooners,  by  the 
Sooners,  and  for  the  Sooners,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  sports  pages. 


Ed  Sullivan  dies  I 

I 

Broadway  columnist,  former  sports 
writer,  and  famous  television  m.c.,  Edward 
Vincent  Sullivan,  died  October  13  at  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital  in  New  York  City  where  he 
had  been  a  patient  since  September  6. 

He  was  72  years  old.  Death  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  cancer  of  the  esophagus. 

Sullivan,  a  newspaperman  since  he  was 
16  years  old,  rose  to  celebrity  status  with 
his  tv  variety  show,  which  lasted  23  years, 
from  June  20,  1948  until  it  was  cancelled 
in  1971. 

At  16,  he  started  writing  sports  for  the 
Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Item,  a  New  York 
suburban  community,  and  moved  on  to  the 
sports  department  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail.  When  the  Mail  folded  in  1923, 
he  had  jobs  at  a  succession  of  New  York 
papers — including  the  World,  the  Graphic, 
and  eventually,  in  1932,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  where  he  stayed  until  his 
death.  His  last  column  appeared  Monday 
(October  14.)  As  usual,  the  column  was 
crammed  with  names  of  show  business 
personalities. 

Sullivan  carried  on  a  life-long  feud  with 
Water  Winchell.  Winchell  contended  in 
later  years  that  Sullivan  “blackmailed” 
performers  to  be  on  his  tv  show  by  using 
his  column  in  the  News.  Sullivan  denied 
this  charge. 

Sullivan  caught  the  attention  of  a  CBS 
executive  while  he  was  emceeing  the  Daily 
News’  annual  Harvest  Moon  Ball  in  1947. 
He  made  his  debut  as  host  of  “The  Toast 
of  the  Town”  at  the  age  of  46.  His  format 
for  the  successful  show  were  to  make  his 
introductions  short,  to  open  with  a  big 
act,  to  have  something  for  the  children,  and 
to  keep  it  clean. 

Last  April,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  paid  a  special 
salute  to  Sullivan  during  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York. 

Sullivan’s  column  was  syndicated  hy  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News.  Robert 
S.  Reed,  president  of  the  syndicate,  guessed 
that  the  column  was  carried  by  “less  than 
25”  newspapers.  Ten  years  ago,  he  said, 
there  were  at  least  150  papers  with  Sulli¬ 
van’s  “Little  Old  New  York”  column.  Reed 
said  there  are  no  plans  to  continue  the 
feature. 


RESTORE  CONFIDENCE 
WITH  RUKEYSER 


MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER,  Amer¬ 
ica's  foremost  economic  commentator,  in 
his  3X  weekly  "EVERYBODY'S  MONEY,” 

reveals  opportunities  in  a  risk-oriented 
system.  Cautious  near  the  top,  Mr. 
Rukeyser  these  days  is  less  discouraged 
than  most  since  stocks  fell  out  of  bed. 
His  time-tested,  provocative  human  in¬ 
terest  column  inspires  readers  to  seek  fi¬ 
nancial  independence.  Write  or  phone 
collect: 


B.  H.  Simon,  Syndicate  Manager — 6C 
20  Old  Mamaroneck  Road, 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605 
Phone:  91 4-761 -786S. 
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If  you  kneuf  Susie 
...like  lue  knoiu 

SUSIE  MAC 


The  freshest  breeze  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  column  field,  she  has  an 
open  ear  and  an  open  heart... 
no  wise-guy  answers  or  for- 
get-about-it  formulas.  SUSIE 
McDOUGAL  wins  friends  and 
keeps  them! 

Five  times  a  week 

Scannable  (any  font),  Camera-ready,  or  by 
Electronic  Feed 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


“You  didn't  hear  the  questions  to  the  test  —  when  you 
can  hear  our  phone  ringing  two  blocks  away? " 

There  is  a  generation  gap,  a 
boy-girl  gap  —  but  no 
readership  gap  in 

EMMY 
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Daily  and  Sunday 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Advertising  Scene 

Recruitment  ad  agencies 
establish  an  association 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Early  in  September  a  group  of  20  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  heads  with  aggrregate 
billings  in  recruitment  advertising  of  over 
$100  million,  the  bulk  of  which  is  spent  in 
newspapers,  sat  down  together  at 
Chicago’s  Marriott  Hotel. 

What  emerged  from  that  meeting  is 
the  National  Association  of  Recruitment 
Advertising  Agencies.  “Our  basic  pur¬ 
pose,”  said  Bernard  S.  Hodes,  president 
of  Bernard  Hodes  Advertising,  Inc.  N.Y. 
and  secretary  of  the  new  organization, 
“is  to  create  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  recruitment  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers  as  well  as  other 
media  of  our  mutual  problems  to  ex¬ 
pedite  placement,  checking  and  billing  of 
recruitment  copy.” 


H0\N  WILL  A 
/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

*  E&P  HELP  ME  GET  /  , . ^ 

\  A  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
_ ;  CLASSIFIED  \ 


•.INFORMATION/ 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


State  .  Zip 


Nature  of  Business...., . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$12.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $35.  a  year. 


OFFICERS  of  newly  organized  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Recruitment  Advertising  Agencies. 
Bernard  Hodes,  secretary  ( Left)  Leonard  S. 
Brocco,  president,  (Center)  and  Bert  Peterson, 
treasurer. 

While  recruitment  advertising  has  been 
around  as  long  as  classified  advertising 
itself,  Hodes  said,  “only  in  recent  years 
has  it  been  recognized  as  a  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  requiring  a  highly  specialized 
approach.”  His  own  agency  which  bills 
$10  million  restricts  itself  entirely  to 
recruiting  advertising.  It  numbers  among 
its  600  clients  such  companies  as  ALCOA, 
Foster  Wheeler,  Union  Carbide,  Bausch 
&  Lomb,  etc.  He  estimates  that  well  over 
90%  of  the  advertising  he  places  appears 
in  newspapers. 

While  thus  far  the  NARAA  has  signed 
up  20  members,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  60  more  whose  volume 
of  recruitment  billing  would  justify  par¬ 
ticipation.  Hodes  estimates  that  the  total 
classified  and  display  billing  for  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  in  newspapers  by  the 
entire  group  would  run  to  more  than  a 
quarter  billion  dollars. 

In  placing  this  voliune  the  agencies,  over 
the  years,  have  encountered  difficulties 
which  have  cut  severely  into  the  slender 
profit  margins  they  can  realize  on  rela¬ 
tively  small  ads.  Hodes  ticked  off  some  of 
the  principal  hangups: 

— Billing — Some  newspapers  send  the 
agency  individual  bills  for  each 
client’s  advertising  instead  of  a 
single  monthly  statement.  He  re¬ 
ceived  80  bills  in  a  single  month, 
for  example,  from  one  major  news¬ 
paper  involving  great  waste  on  the 
part  of  the  paper  as  well  as  an 
increased  workload  for  his  staff. 

— Adjustments — agencies  find  that  ad¬ 
justments  require  long  periods  of 
correspondence  because  of  lack  of 
consistency  in  what  constitutes  a 
valid  deduction  or  what  justifies 
a  make-good,  etc., 

— ^Tear  Pages — Unlike  national,  classi¬ 
fied  advertisers  do  not  get  their 
tear  pages  via  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  and  frequently  they  can¬ 
not  bill  or  collect  from  their  clients 
without  tear  pages  for  which  they 
must  depend  on  the  newspaper. 
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Other  problems  concern  credit  policies, 
acceptance  standards  and  the  willingness 
to  pay  standard  agency  commission  for 
classified.  “Many  of  the  problems  we 
have,”  Hodes  acknowledges,  “stem  from 
our  failure  to  understand  the  mechanics 
of  the  newspaper  operation  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  CAMs  and  their  management. 
That’s  why  our  new  organization  will  de¬ 
vote  itself  to  an  educational  program 
which  could  make  our  mutual  relationship 
more  pleasant  and  profitable.” 

With  60  employes,  Hodes  Advertising 
is  itself  an  outstanding  example  of  a  re¬ 
cruiting  advertising  agency.  “Where  the 
general  advertising  agency  is  judged  by 
its  ability  to  keep  the  ad  cost  per  sale  at 
a  minimum,”  Hodes  notes,  “a  recruitment 
agency  is  judged  by  its  ad  cost  per  hire. 

In  other  words,  how  do  you  get  the  most 
qualified  people  for  the  least  advertising 
expenditure.” 

Despite  the  climbing  unemployment 
rate,  highly  specialized  personnel,  rang¬ 
ing  from  nurses  to  engineers  are  hard  to 
come  by.  For  this  reason,  Hodes,  as  do 
other  recruiting  agencies,  employs  sophis¬ 
ticated  market  research,  testing  and  other 
standard  agency  techniques  including  a 
generous  infusion  of  creativity.  Recently, 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
featured  “An  Invitation  To  The  Engi¬ 
neering  Community”  from  Jonathan  Tim- 
ko,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Foster 
Wheeler  Corp.  The  ad  served  both  as  cor¬ 
porate  institutional  and  recruiting  copy. 
It  produced  a  highly  satisfactory  response. 

Hodes  believes  that  recruiting  ads 
should  be  as  smart  graphically,  yet  he 
prefers  to  see  them  run  in  the  regular 
newspaper  classified  or  classified  display 
help  wanted  market  place.  “That’s  where 
they  do  their  best  job,”  he  said. 

A  regular  monthly  newsletter  Person¬ 
nel  Forum  is  published  by  the  agency 
which  rounds  up  economic  factors,  legis¬ 
lation,  etc.  that  relate  to  personnel  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs.  Special  reports  on 
particularly  scarce  specialists,  such  as 
mechanical  engineers,  are  developed  to  aid 
in  motivating  them  to  join  a  company 
with  appropriate  incentives. 

The  NARAA  hopes  to  include  a  sharing 
of  such  promotional  and  informational 
devices  amongst  themselves  and  their  cli¬ 
ents.  The  following  officers  have  been 
named:  president,  Leonard  S.  Brocco, 
president  Creative  Recruitment  Agency, 
Chicago;  vice  president,  Ted  Stepien,  Na¬ 
tionwide  Advertising  president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Bert  Peterson,  president  World 
Wide  Advertising  in  addition  to  Bernard 
Hodes,  secretary. 

• 

Job  agency  tests 
tv  commercials 

The  employment  agency  chain,  Snelling 
and  Snelling,  has  launched  its  six  month 
test  of  television  in  10  markets.  The 
company  which  spends  some  $3  million  in 
classified  newspaper  advertising  annually 
is  testing  commercials  produced  by 
Weightman  Advertising  of  Philadelphia. 
Markets  being  tested  include  Houston, 
San  Diego,  Greensboro/High  Point,  Erie, 
Portland,  Columbus,  Little  Rock,  Tucson 
and  Quad  Cities. 
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Prayers  and  promotion 
needed  to  save  the  comics 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Newspaper  comics  face  a  “hazardous 
future”  in  addition  to  their  “worrisome 
present”  because  of  the  all-time  high  news¬ 
print  prices  and  other  skyrocketing  pub¬ 
lishing  costs,  Philip  H.  Love,  a  syndicated 
columnist  and  former  feature  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  told  the  Fall  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council  October  10 
at  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut. 

“There’s  grave  danger  that  publishers 
will  go  even  farther  than  they  already 
have  in  reducing  the  space  allotted  to 
comics,”  Love  declared. 

“What  too  many  publishers  have  forgot¬ 
ten — or  perhaps  never  knew' — is  that  the 
comics  began  as  a  device  to  sell  news¬ 
papers,”  Love  said  and  emphasized  that 
over  the  years,  the  “funnies”  have  sold 
more  newspapers  than  any  other  single 
element  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  packages. 

If  publishers  knew  about  the  history  of 
comics,  if  they  appreciated  their  value  in 
attracting  and  holding  readership,  and  “if 
they  had  the  perceptiveness  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  William  Randolph  Hearst,  a 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  or  a  Joseph  Patterson, 
we  would  have  little  to  worry  about.  But, 
alas,  in  the  immortal  words  of  George 
Gobel,  you  can’t  hardly  find  them  kind  no 
more,”  Love  declared. 

Pray  for  comics 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  now  more 
comics  readers  than  ever  before — more 
than  140  million  according  to  a  recent 
King  Features  survey,  up  from  a  1963 
Comics  Council  estimate  of  110  million. 
Love  also  said  there  are  almost  as  many 
comics  as  there  ever  were.  “Ten  or  12 
years  ago  there  were  197  syndicated  car¬ 
toons  and  panels  and  around  250  strips.  In 
the  current  Editor  &  Publisher  Syndicate 
Directory,  I  counted  204  cartoons  and 
panels  and  225  strips.  Let’s  bow  our  heads 
in  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  that  they’ll 
all  stay  alive  and  keep  healthy. 

“But  our  prayers  are  not  enough.  We’ve 
also  got  to  work  harder  than  ever  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  readers,  to  increase  ad 
linage,  and  to  convince  publishers  that  the 
comics  are  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a 
newspaper  can  have.” 

Contending  that  the  quality  of  most 
successful  comics  has  kept  consistently 
high  over  the  years.  Love  said  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  appearance  and 
that  syndicates,  cartoonists,  and  news¬ 
papers  “must  do  their  parts.” 

“We’ve  talked  for  years  about  uniform¬ 
ity  in  sizes,  but  nothing  much  has  been 
accomplished.  Now  we  must  stop  talking 
and  start  doing.  This  is  a  job  for  the  syn¬ 
dicates  and  their  artists.”  Artists  must 
learn  to  draw  and  letter  as  clearly  in  the 
new,  smaller  spaces  as  they  did  in  the  old, 
larger  spaces.  Love  added. 

While  papers  must  not  only  display  the 
comics  as  pleasingly  as  they  can,  they 
must  promote  them,  according  to  the  form¬ 


er  Washington  feature  editor  who  also 
w'rote  a  monthly  column  for  the  Star  about 
comics  and  their  creators.  “Comics  fans 
are  as  keenly  interested  in  reading  about 
their  favorite  comics  and  the  artists  who 
create  them  as  movie  and  television  fans 
are  in  reading  about  their  favorite  films 
and  programs  and  the  people  who  appear 
in  them.” 

Citing  such  similar  features  on  comics 
and  cartoonists  as  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Tempo  Magazine  series  of  articles,  “The 
Comic  Makers”,  Love  said,  “This  sort  of 
thing  not  only  hooks  readers,  it  just  might 
cause  some  publishers  to  think  twice — and 
twice  more — about  the  folly  of  committing 
any  more  mayhem  in  their  comics  sec¬ 
tions.” 

Progress  report 

As  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  meet 
at  the  new  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  in  its 
first  months,  the  group  heard  cartoonist 
Mort  Walker  (“Beetle  Bailey”,  “Hi  & 
Lois”,  and  Boner’s  Ark”) ,  president  of  the 
museum,  say  that  since  August  11  when 
the  doors  opened  “reaction  from  the  public 
has  been  very  interesting,  very  enthusias¬ 
tic.”  Attendance  has  ranged  from  300  to 
500  visitors  each  week. 

“We  intend  to  be  the  world  center  for 
information  on  the  comics,”  he  declared, 
in  explaining  that  the  museum  is  trying  to 
give  comics  dignity  and  status  they  de¬ 
serve  as  the  “ultimate”  form  of  communi¬ 
cative  art. 

Contributions  have  ranged  from  $25  to 
$25,000,  Walker  said,  and  so  far  $40,000 
has  been  put  into  a  trust  fund  with  $500,- 
000  endowment  as  the  goal.  The  museum 
pays  $1200  a  month  rent  for  the  old  man¬ 
sion  which  was  converted  to  the  museum 
facilities.  The  first  year’s  budget  is  $75,- 
000,  which  includes  the  initial  cost  of  dis¬ 
play  equipment,  painting,  repairing,  and 
fireproofing  and  parking  lot. 

Walker,  who  worked  on  his  dream  of  a 
comics  museum  for  10  years  and  finally  got 
the  dream  realized  by  giving  not  only  his 
ow'n  money  but  many  old  cartoons  from 
his  own  collection — including  “the  yellowed 
ones  with  thumb  tacks  which  were  mine 
from  boyhood  when  I  wrote  away  to  car¬ 
toonists.” 

Hall  of  Fame 

The  Museum  directors  have  as  one  of 
the  first  projects  selection  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  jury  which  will  elect  the  first  50 
cartoonists  to  be  honored  in  the  room  re¬ 
served  on  the  ground  floor.  Each  year 
after  the  initial  group,  “a  few  more 
names”  will  be  added.  Walker  explained. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  council,  car¬ 
toonist  Alfred  Andriola  (“Kerry  Drake”), 
said  that  Walker  pushed  obstacles  aside  to 
get  the  museum  established  and  that  car¬ 
toonists  “are  going  to  be  grateful  to  Mort 
for  doing  this  for  them.”  Andriola  pre¬ 
sented  the  Council’s  Jester  Awards  Robert 


E.  Lubeck,  associate  editor/ features,  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  cartoonist  John  Liney 
(“Henry”)  for  their  services  to  news¬ 
paper  comics  and  the  council.  Lubeck  is 
the  retiring  chairman.  Raymond  Rogers  of 
King  Features  accepted  for  Liney. 

Other  new  officers  of  the  council  are: 
Daniel  Poole,  Washington  Star-News  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  vicepresident;  Robert  S.  Reed, 
president,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  finance  chairman,  and 
Toni  Mendez  of  Toni  Mendez,  Inc.,  proj¬ 
ects  chairman. 

The  first  two  copies  of  the  forthcoming 
book,  “The  Comics”  by  cartoonist  Jerry 
Robinson,  were  presented  for  the  museum 
library  and  the  council’s  New  York  library. 
The  book  has  been  an  on-going  project  of 
the  council  for  some  time. 

Jack  Kling,  marketing  director  of  the 
Topps  Chewing  Gum  Company,  described 
himself  as  the  “semi-heavy”  on  a  panel 
discussion  of  “How  to  Give  Comics  More 
Class.”  Kling  said  he  had  been  brought  up 
to  think  of  television  as  the  way  to  sell 
children’s  products  and  that  while  his 
company  is  one  of  the  great  potential  users 
of  comics  as  an  advertising  medium  he 
doesn’t  get  as  much  research  material  and 
data  laid  at  his  door  from  the  comics  as 
he  does  from  television. 

He  told  the  cartoonists,  editors  and  other 
council  members  attending  that  they  have 
a  product  that  needs  promotion — echoing 
Phil  Love’s  earlier  emphasis  on  promotion 
of  the  comics  sections.  Kling  said  that 
while  the  Sunday  comics  used  to  be  a 
“ritual”  when  he  was  growing  up  and  that 
he  “raced  for  the  comics  and  sports  page”, 
now  he  sees  his  children  spending  Sunday 
morning  in  front  of  the  “idiot  box.” 

William  T.  McGehee,  vicepresident  of 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  noted  one  prob¬ 
lem  probably  is  that  so  much  comics  ad¬ 
vertising  is  sold  in  New  York  City  and 
that  the  people  are  not  exposed  to  the 
“situation  experience  in  other  cities.” 

Repeated  references  to  promotion  of  the 
artists  themselves  to  readers  included 
Richard  Marschall’s  observation  that  in 
earlier  days  cartoonists  were  considered 
celebrities  and  Mrs.  John  Dirk’s  comment 
(her  husband  does  “Captain  and  the 
Kids”)  that  in  the  area  of  upgrading  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  panel  theme  of  giving  comics 
more  class  should  be  upgrading  the  car¬ 
toonist  image  from  a  scholarly  historical 
approach.  Carl  Schmidt  of  Metro  said, 
“We  have  a  class  product,  a  mirror  of 
life.” 


Eighteen  women  employees  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  Publishing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  all 
members  of  news  department  staffs  of  the 
Register  and  Journal-Courier,  have  filed 
job  discrimination  charges  against  the 
newspapers  in  a  complaint  to  the  district 
office  of  the  Federal  Equal  Emplojmient 
Opportunity  Commission.  The  complaints 
allege  that  male  editorial  workers  hold 
positions  of  greater  remuneration,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  status  greatly  in  excess 
of  their  proportion  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Edward  J.  Murphy,  director  of  personnel, 
said  the  papers  have  50  women  employees 
in  the  news  department,  and  he  denied 
the  charges. 


Women  claim  bias 
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Illiteracy 
may  hurt 
newspapers 

The  newspaper  industry  is  facing  de¬ 
creasing  readership  and  blame  should  be 
laid  at  the  nation’s  school  system,  which 
by  any  criteria  is  “second  rate,”  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns,  senior  consultant,  Industrial 
Relations  Center,  University  of  Chicago 
told  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
at  its  October  13-15  conference. 

As  an  example,  he  said,  the  student  body 
at  sixth  grrade  level  in  New  York  schools 
has  a  20  percent  illiteracy  rate.  More 
students  are  landing  in  jail  than  in 
colleges  and  if  newspapers  don’t  realize 
the  importance  of  the  situation  they  face 
a  future  of  rapidly  declining  readership. 

One  of  the  important  sub-problems  is 
that  students,  mostly  boys,  are  non-mo- 
tivated  readers,  while  girl  students  have 
different  interest  patterns  and  do  have 
good  reading  levels  in  most  cases  overall, 
students,  boys  particularly,  believe  it  is 
the  “chic  thing  to  not  learn  to  read,” 
Bums  exclaimed. 

Biased  assignments 

Phil  Meyer,  national  correspondent, 
Knight  Newspapers,  said  that  tradition¬ 
ally  editors  have  limited  ways  of  finding 
out  things.  It  is  the  editor’s  perception 
that  finds  him  sending  reporters  out  with 
instructions  what  to  look  for.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  editors  tend  to  develop 
biases,  Meyer  said. 

Meyer  pointed  to  the  race  riots  of  the 
late  1960’s,  contending  the  people  who 
participated  were  not  typical  rioters.  A 
University  of  Michigan  study  found  then 
that  whites  were  much  more  tolerant  in 
school  and  social  matters,  but  recently 
racial  hostilities  have  been  on  the  increase. 
Meyer  recalled  the  days  when  computer 
programmers  “had  people  by  the  throat,” 
but  now  his  opinion  is  that  computer 
systems  can  now  be  operated  by  virtually 
any  newspaper  reporter. 

Cumbersome  procedures  of  the  past  have 
vanished  and  the  reporter’s  lot  in  inves¬ 
tigating  stories  is  enchaned  by  the  ability 
to  study  microfilms  of  past  stories.  The 
computer  has  helped  also,  since  it  can  tell 
what  political  candidates  were  given 
campaign  funds,  how  much  and  how  often. 

It  once  was  a  fact  that  some  newspapers 
had  reporters  who  didn’t  know  how  to 
spell  and  this  is  still  somewhat  of  a  con¬ 
dition  today.  Now  he  said,  reporters  also 
must  know  how  to  count  as  well  as  spell 
in  order  to  dig  up  and  write  meaningful 
investigative  stories,  especially  in  govern¬ 
ment-related  corruption  and  scandal. 

Brown  elected  president 

Robert  N.  Brown,  managing  partner 
and  publisher  of  Home  News  Enterprises, 
Columbus,  Indiana,  announced  as  he  took 
over  the  presidency  of  IDPA  that  present 
downtown  Chicago  headquarters  are  in¬ 
adequate  in  size  and  storage  space  and 
lack  proper  configuration  for  efficient  work 
flow.  Brown  said  there  is  no  intention  of 


moving  Inland’s  headquarters  away  from 
the  Chicago  area. 

With  Brown’s  election  came  the  election 
of  Ralph  S.  Roth,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
charge  of  production  for  Ridder  news¬ 
papers,  as  first  vicepresident  and  pres¬ 
ident-elect  of  Inland  in  1975-76. 

Representatives  of  four  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturing  mills — Abitibi  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Great  Lakes-Superior  Co.,  Domtar  and 
Boise  Cascade  formed  a  panel  that  came 
up  with  brief  statements  regarding  the 
still-serious  newsprint  shortage,  then  re¬ 
sorted  to  answering  some  questions  posed 
by  Inlanders. 

Gist  of  the  statements  and  answers  from 
the  conference  floor  was  that  enormous 
pressures  on  newsprint  manufacturers 
because  of  the  inflation  in  Canada,  “as 
high  or  higher  than  the  U.S.,”  indicate 
that  the  upward  price  spiral  is  not  near  an 
end.  One  representative  said  there  was 
little  doubt  “they’ve  got  to  go  higher.” 

These  were  some  of  the  developments 
from  the  panels’  statements  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  period: 

There  is  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  ac¬ 
complish  on  woodlands  supplies  and  des- 
mands  of  unions. 

Railroads  could  be  roadblock 

Railroad  unions  come  up  for  new  con¬ 
tracts  January  1,  1975  and  what  happens 
in  this  area  could  have  a  serious  affect  on 
shipments  of  paper. 

Paper  mill  unions  will  “come  to  the 
bargaining  table  next  spring  loaded  for 
bear,”  one  mill  rep  explained,  adding  to 
the  “enormous  pressures”  already  con¬ 
fronting  manufacturers. 

Whether  reduced  width  of  rolls  will 
help  is  another  problem,  since  in  many 
cases,  costly  overhauls  would  be  required 
(E&P,  October  12). 

Concerning  reduced  roll  widths,  it  was 
said  that  each  mill  has  entirely  different 
problems.  The  answer  may  be  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  talk  with  suppliers  and  see  if 
narrowed  widths  “make  sense.”  Chances 
are  there  can  be  accommodations  made  in 
the  “never-ending  juggling  to  reduce 
newsprint  consumption.” 

There  is  a  possibility  of  standardizing 
paper  weight,  but  at  the  present  time  this 
appears  very  remote. 

There  is  also  the  roadblock  involving 
new  wage  demands  of  woodlands  workers, 
which  one  panelist  said  could  reach  40-60 
percent  in  excess  of  present  rates.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  wood  (getting 
it  from  forests  to  mills)  amounts  to  about 
50  percent  labor  expense. 

A  strike  started  October  11  by  lumber 
workers  will  force  a  halt  in  newsprint 
production  at  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co., 
plant  by  October  14. 

The  1,200  strikers,  members  of  the 
lumber  and  sawmill  workers  union  are 
enployed  in  the  company’s  woodlands  op¬ 
erations  harvesting.  Also  reported  at  the 
meeting  was  an  announcement  by  Abitibi 
Paper  Co.  that  is  joining  the  companies 
which  will  raise  the  basic  price  of  news¬ 
print  by  $25  to  $259.50  a  ton  in  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  price  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $246  a  ton. 

Another  mill  representative  said  there 
will  still  be  a  need  for  “tighter”  (news 
and  editorial)  papers,  adding:  “We 


(millmen)  thought  your  product  was 
under-valued  and  that  ours  was  under- 
priced.  Now  we’re  trying  to  reach  a  point 
where  both  of  us  can  live  successfully. 

Another  pointed  out  that  overseas  prices 
for  newsprint  are  $75  to  $100  more  than 
is  being  charged  U.S.  publishers.  He  at¬ 
tributed  this  to  sharp  increases  in  lumber 
prices.  This  has  tailed  off  somewhat  be¬ 
cause  of  lesser  demand  for  new  home  de¬ 
velopments. 

Another  factor  tossed  out  by  the  panel 
was  that  some  mill  equipment  is  25-35 
years  old  and  if  newspapers  continue  to 
grow  “we  don’t  know  where  the  paper 
supply  is  coming  from.” 

It  will  be  sometime  before  there  is  an 
established  pattern  of  consistent  earnings 
in  the  paper  industry,  no  matter  what  the 
price-per-ton. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  tonnage 
price  of  newsprint  may  reach,  another 
rep  remarked;  the  paramount  problem  is 
attracting  capital  to  make  $50  million  and 
$70  million  plant  improvement  and  new 
papermaking  machine  increments  possible. 

• 

Rockefeller  loans 
help  buy  newspaper 

Thomas  Braden,  a  Washington  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
said  this  week  that  he  received  a  $100,000 
loan  from  Vice  Presidential  desig^nated 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  in  1954  to  use  as  a 
down  payment  to  purchase  the  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade-Tribune.  The  reported  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  $500,000. 

Braden  said  he  repaid  the  loan  with  in¬ 
terest,  which  at  that  time  was  4  or  4%%, 
in  installaments  of  ranging  from  $45,000 
to  $30,000  annually  to  Rockefeller  and 
other  financial  backers.  Braden  sold  the 
paper  in  1967  to  South  Coast  Newspapers, 
Inc.  for  $1.6  million. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  Rockefeller 
paid  Emmet  John  Hughes,  a  former  speech 
writer  and  political  strategist,  $150,000 
because  by  going  to  work  for  the  Governor 
in  1968  he  had  to  pass  up  a  chance  to  take 
an  editorial  post  at  the  New  York  Post. 

• 

Libel  suit  appeal 
rejected  by  bigb  court 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  (October  15)  to  hear  an  appeal  by 
Lincoln  Theodore  Perry,  the  black  actor 
who  used  the  name  Stephin  Fetchit  in 
movies  of  the  mid-1930s,  that  he  was  li¬ 
beled  and  his  privacy  was  invaded  by  a 
1968  tv  network  documentary. 

In  the  show,  narrator  Bill  Cosby  said 
that  Perry  had  popularized  “the  tradition 
of  the  lazy,  stupid,  crap-shooting,  chicken¬ 
stealing  idiot.”  The  lower  courts  ruled  it 
was  fair  commentary  on  a  public  figure. 

Last  spring  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
added  rights  to  sue  for  libel  to  private 
individuals  who  don’t  become  public  figures 
except  at  the  behest  of  the  media.  But  it 
said  nothing  to  help  those  who,  like  Perry, 
had  once  sought  and  enjoyed  publicity. 
None  of  the  judges  indicated  a  desire  to 
to  hear  his  case. 
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Photo  winners  picked 
at  Inland  convention 

Five  photographers  from  four  daily 
newspapers  in  four  states  took  top  honors 
in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s 
34th  annual  news  pictures  contest.  The 
competition  drew  more  than  2,500  entries. 

The  sweepstakes  trophy  was  won  by 
Erv  Gebhard,  Milwaukee  Journal  photo¬ 
grapher,  with  his  feature  photograph, 
“Lunch”. 

Another  Journal  photographer,  Sherm 
Gassert,  won  the  trophy  in  color  competi¬ 
tion  with  his  picture,  “Dead  But  Not 
Buried”. 


Thirty-five  full-time  and  part-time 
photographers  and  three  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  awards  in  the  contest.  Trophies  and 
certificates  were  presented  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago,  October  14. 

Other  trophy  winners  included  Monte 
Hostetler,  Indiana  Daily  Student,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  His  sports  picture,  “Bicycle 
Mishap”  was  awarded  the  trophy  in  the 
classification  for  staff  photographers  on 
newspapers  of  less  than  50,000  circulation. 

Michael  Sweet,  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk 
Eye,  was  judged  winner  in  the  competition 
for  part-time  photographers,  including  re- 
porter-photographers,  on  newspapers  of 
15,000  circulation  or  more.  His  sports  pic¬ 
ture,  “Difference  of  Opinion,”  won  the 


trophy. 

A  spot  news  picture,  “Man’s  Best 
Friend”  by  John  Tracy,  Jr.,  Charleston 
(Ill.)  Times-Courier,  won  the  trophy 
award  in  the  classification  of  part-time 
photographers  on  newspapers  under  15,000 
circulation. 

A  seventh  traveling  trophy  awarded  for 
the  best  use  of  pictures  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  news  or  feature  story  was  won 
by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  entry,  “Viet¬ 
nam  Revisited”. 

The  awards  were  present  by  John  Boyd 
Rodgers,  lecturer  in  photography  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  which  annually  sponsors  the 
contest  for  member  newspapers  of  the 
association  and  their  photographers. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

_ 

BICYCLING 

HUMOR 

LIVKLY,  INFORMATIVE,  nationally 
oriented  bicycling  column:  on  cycle 
touring,  maintenance,  racing,  trends; 
features,  humor,  question  and  answer; 
by  columnist  for  major  Eastern  daily. 
Sample.  Box  4054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMHNTARY 
with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix. 
Box  2240.  Chicago,  III.  60690. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 

ENTERTAINMENT  REVIEWS 

LIVELY  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  tips  by  skilled  writer 
and  nationally  known  wildlife  specialist 
with  major  university.  Author  of  20 
publications,  hundreds  of  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  Tips  based  on  research,  40  years 
exijerience.  Sample  copies.  Questions 
answered.  E.  F.  Kennamer,  Rt.  2,  Box 
384,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830. 

CRITIC  will  review  New  York  City 
dance/ music/theatre  events  for  your 
pai>er  or  syndicate.  Weekly  or  you- 
name-it-basis.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FINANCIAL  ADVICE 

TV  LOG 

SPARE  TIME  INCOME 
by  Ivan  Fine.  Special  insights  into 
many  methods  others  are  using  for  de¬ 
pendable  sources  of  additional  income. 
Includes  readers  questions  and  answers 
also  details  concerning  the  pitfalls  and 
swindles.  Ideal  Features,  P.O.  Box  1237- 
EG,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32935. 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete 
"TV^  Program  Log  each  week  that  offers 
listings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Mate¬ 
rial  comes  to  you  already  typeset  in 
camera-ready  veloxes.  9  to  9  Vi  or 
12-pica  column  measures  available. 
Write  for  samples  and  additional  in¬ 
formation.  Box  3050,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOOD 

GREAT  ECONOMY  recipes  from  farm 
and  smalltown  homemakers.  Three 
dishes  per  insert  $2  or  $1  used  in 
combination.  J  &  B  Features.  P.O.  Box 
4,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50301. 

TV  EDITORIAL  MATERIAL,  typeset 
with  local  stations.  Everything  you 
need  for  your  own  TV  tab.  'Tel-Aire 
Publications,  2112,  McKinney,  Dallas, 
Texas  75201. 

HOME  AND  FASHION 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

SEW  BIZ — What’s  new  in  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns,  aides,  techniques  for  fashion  and 
home  decorating.  Weekly  by  career-long 
industry  recognized  expert.  Illustrated. 
Samples.  Box  771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

15  STATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 
"ELMER  STOON,”  the  outdoorman. 
FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEA¬ 
TURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley, 
Calif.  95945. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 

FIFTY- YEAR-OLD  SYNDICATE,  with 
popular  line  of  features,  seeks  merger 
with  another  syndicate.  Box  4040, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  (HRfKJLA’nON-WTN  SURE-FIRE 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Ooss” 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  16  up  to 
50%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news- 
pai>er.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

for  October  19,  1974 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER  will  trade 
places  with  same  for  1  month.  With  it 
goes  my  beach  apartment  in  southern 
California.  We  exchange  fresh  ideas  for 
large  offset  weekly/small  daily.  Box 
40218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Sales,  mergers,  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions,  promotions.  What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem?  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown.  S.C.  29440. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Ro^rt  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— 32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


CONWAY  C.  CRAIG 
&  DON  MALCOLM 

Newspaper  specialists,  negotiate  in 
strictest  confidence  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  newspapers. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  news¬ 
papers. 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231. 

Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Tx.  78228. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay.  Cal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i)er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
‘‘the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGBadENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time:  (813)  733-8063  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newsimper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

ilVt  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  onr  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  ‘‘Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280:  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SAUi 


ZONE  3  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  popu- 
ious  area  North  Carolina.  Grosses  $100,- 
000  per  year.  Well  equipped.  Box  4026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  suburban 
weekly,  beautiful  area,  estimated  1974 
gross  $125,000,  a  real  growth  area  with 
active  development  underway,  potential 
limited  by  ability  and  desire  of  buyer, 
exceptionally  clean  operation,  $50,000 
cash  down.  John  N.  Jepson,  broker, 
P.  O.  Box  B,  ‘Townsend,  Montana  69644 


FOR  SALE 

Long  established  and  financially  suc¬ 
cessful  quality  central  New  Jersey 
weekly  newspaper.  Paid  circulation 
over  3,000  in  growing  area  with  solid 
advertising  base.  Second  class  permit — 
official  recognition  by  several  munici¬ 
palities — respected  news  source. 

Sale  includes  well  situated  building 
and  equipment — Compuwriter  Jr..  Com- 
pugraphic  7200,  IBM  Composer,  Justo- 
writers  and  all  office  furnishings.  Gross 
1973  $63,000— Gross  1974  (estimated) 
$100,000.  Selling  price  $65,000. 

Write  Box  4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOSET>H  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cai.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  num¬ 
ber  given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022.  Please  be  se¬ 
lective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forward¬ 
ed  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  return  of  any  material 
submitted  to  its  advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

with  ardar) 

4- Miks . $1^5  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks . $1.35  per  tine,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.55  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ramlttane*  should  accompany  copy 
unlott  crodif  hat  boon  ostabllihodJ , 

4-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line. 


Count  5  pteraie  words  per  line  or  38  charactors  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  Insertion  for  box  service  and  count  at  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  it  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClatsMod  Contract  Ratos  Avallablo  On  Roquost 

kVEEKLr  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  at  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.Y,,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPESRIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
with  cash  to  invest,  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Must 
be  offset,  located  on  or  near  coast, 
.Areas  1  or  2.  Box  4039,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  by  former 
reporter,  45-year  resident.  Ivy  Leaguer. 
Box  4055.  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

WB  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


SM.ALL,  MEDIUM  sized  weekly  in 
Areas  1,  2  sought  by  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  publication  with  strong  journal¬ 
istic  background,  ready  cash.  Box 
3082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  MANAGING  EDITOR,  43, 
seeks  twin-weekly,  small  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Up  to  $75,000  spot  cash. 
Would  consider  general  managership 
with  buy  option.  Box  3084,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PRUNING  MODEL  1400  electrostatic 
Copying  machine.  18"  x  24"  sheet.  Best 
offer,  (jontact  A.  J.  Agnello.  44  E.  Ex¬ 
change  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.  (216)  375-8681. 

COPY  CONVEIYOR  for  Composing 
Room  or  Editorial  Department.  J.  L. 
Baldwin  document  conveyor — 40  feet 
long  (Modular  units  8  feet  long).  13 
lanes — can  be  set  up  to  travel  in  either 
direction.  3  HP  drive  motor — complete 
with  belts.  For  information  call  or 
write  Dick  Cerk.  (312)  689-7000,  The 
News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  III.  60086. 


^c^z^WAXER 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


VARITYPER  820,  60  like-new  disks. 
Schaefer  14"  waxer.  $2900  or  best  offer. 
(914)  343-4917. 


2— (TOMPSTAR  19rs. 

Machines  set  up  is  identical. 

8  lens  configuration. 

Updated  to  M  program. 

Presently  8K  memory. 

Presently  in  use,  has  format  storage 
capabilities. 

Price:  $24,000.  the  pair. 

For  further  information  contact: 

A.  Giguere  or  W.  Welch,  Capital  News¬ 
papers,  645  Albany  Shaker  Rd.,  Al¬ 
bany,  NY  12201,  (518)  453-5720. 


ENGRAVING 


FOR  SALE 

ZINC  ETCHING  BXJUIPMBaTT 
Micro-dyne  etcher. 
nu-Arc  flip  top  platemaker  (2). 

Tasope  vertical  sink  30440. 

Tasope  Acid  distienser  125  liter. 

Master  etcher  M/48. 

Automatic  pollution  control  system. 
Micro  metal  processor  II, 

Will  sell  separately  or  as  a  package. 
All  equipment  is  one  year  old.  Call  or 
write  The  Mercury,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
19464.  Phone  (215)  323-3000,  ask  for 
Mr.  Heister. 


MAILROOM 


SAXMAYEHl  MODEL  SRIC  Tying 
Machine  with  feeder  table.  Automatic. 
(Tood  condition,  J.  G.  Emrick,  Butler 
Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.  16001.  (412)  287-5771. 


2  SAXMAYER  TYING  MACHINES  in 
tandem  arrangement  for  cross-tying: 
automatic.  Jay  Thornton,  Daily  Home, 
Talladega.  Ala.  35160.  (205)  362-1000. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  folding  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O’Connor.  (312)  428-5533. 


STEPPER  PAPER  MAN  PMIII  QF  3 
station  collator  with  %  folding  attach¬ 
ment  and  Fold  ’n  Tie  assembler  attach¬ 
ment  with  wax  wrap  capacity.  18 
months  old  and  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Neosho  Daily  News,  (417)  461-1520. 


I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  m  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

i  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 


MISCELLANEOVS 


Smoothly  wgiot  proofs,  nowtpnnt.  ovor- 
loyi  &  film.  No  wavy  ridgoi.  dry  oroot. 
wox  ooio  of  odgot  or  wax  bloodthrowgh. 
Cloon  printing.  Frocticel.  Convoniont. 


•otlon  tood 
CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
Takshen*:  13031  669-6000 


JUSTDWRITERS  —  I30MPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N-J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


SMALL  NEWSPAPER— COMMER¬ 
CIAL  SHOP?  Tired  of  paying  the  high 
cost  of  typesetting?  I  have  a  complete 
plant  working  operation  every  day.  AM 
747  with  11  disks,  processor,  2  Electro/ 
Set  keyboards,  waxer,  light  tables, 
headliner,  the  works.  Retiring.  Will 
consider  most  reasonable  offer.  Box 
4050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EGP  aassMods— 

As  aihcNva  In 
ffta  nowspapor  eemmualty 
at  your  newspaper's  classMeds 
I  are  le  year  eemmaBlfyl 


22% 

1962 — 2  UNITS  half  deck,  Goss  head 
liner. 

23A 

8-YE:AR-0LD  PONY, 

STA-HI  twin  router. 

3  STA-HI  vacuum  scorchers.  ■‘‘'- 
STA-HI  final  trim. 

8-TON  NOLAN  electric  pot  with  May- 
fram  plate  system. 

2  hydraulic  automatic  pump 

3-YElAR-OLD  Premier  back  shaver 
UTECO 

436  Ridgeroed,  N.  Arlington,  N.J. 
(201)  438-3744 


HOT  METAL  EQUIPMENT 
(X)MPOSITION :  including  Monarchs, 
Intertypes,  saws,  proof  presses,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrod,  turtles,  aluminum  chases, 

6-ton  remelt  with  pig  mold,  etc. 
STEREO:  23  9/16  cutoff  including 
right  and  left  hand  Supermatic  with 
tail  conveyors,  20-ton  remelt  pot  with 
Kemp  Controls,  transfer  system,  7-ton 
and  10-ton  pots  with  Nolan  burners,  6 
head  Jorgen-Beck  plate  router,  Direc- 
tomats.  Formers,  plate  conveyors. 
PRESS:  Goss  23  9/16  cutoff,  60"  web 
Double  Former,  Double  delivery  Uni- 
fiow  2:1  Folder. 

Miscellaneous  Engraving  equipment. 
For  complete  listing  of  equipment  avail¬ 
able  contact: 

Jim  Tracy  or  Charles  Krichbaum 
(614)  461-5000,  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
34  S.  Third  Street,  Columbus  Ohio  43216 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZE3S— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6625. 
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EQUIPMEPrr  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

^'''^W^iTED^cTBvir^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^^ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 

'aRcvLAnoif 


More  than 
50%  off  on 

Newspaper 
Adyertising 
Border  Tapes 

We  ship  the  same  day  we 
get  your  order— and  we  pay 
the  charges.  You  can 
choose  from  the  largest 
selection  in  the  U.S.  from 
our  new  tape  order  form. 
Write  to: 

MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Co. 

4640  N.  Olcott  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60656 

Phone  (312)  867-4646 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  Prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  turilt; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


COHRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  uniU  V-22,  1969.  3  uniU  V-26,  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 
60-hp  and  TO-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COTTRELL  V-22  folder  with  upper 
former. 

COTTRELL  V-22  press  unit.  1968.  Call 
S.  B.  Henry,  (313)  931-6600.  American 
Press,  6426  Tireman,  Detroit,  tMich. 
4,8204. 


FOR  SALE— WEB  OFFSITT  PRESSES 
Just  Acquired 

4-Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  avail¬ 
able  soon,  located  West  Coast. 

4-Unit  Cottrell  V-16A,  available  now. 

3-Unit  ATF  Color  King,  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  immediately. 

3-Unit  News  King,  reconditioned  and 
offered  installed  and  guaranteed. 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
P.O.  Box  6487,  106th  &  Santa  Fe, 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66216 
(913)  492-9060— Telex :  42362 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  uniU,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-16  units.  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-16A.  6  unit,  folder. 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  CX>LORKING.  4  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 


USED  MULTIGRAPHICS  320  (or 
equivalent)  Plastic  Plate  Graphotype 
and  Model  100  Addressograph  (or 
equivalent)  imprinter.  Call  R.  E. 
Wynn  (219)  743-0111,  Ext.  227.  Ft. 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^^DirORIAiTsERVIC^ 


EDITING,  PROOFREADING  done  ex¬ 
pertly,  quickly  by  professional  editor. 
All  types  of  work  accepted,  including 
manuscripU,  theses,  corporate  journals. 
Box  8067,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


SERVICES  AVAILABLE 


TYPOGRAPHY  in  Brooklyn  seeks 
work.  Lino-Ludlow  repros.  Able  to 
handle  printing  if  necessary.  Very 
reasonable  rates.  (212)  633-7286. 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 


EASTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY 
has  an  opening  for  director  of  student 
publications.  Responsibilities  include 
advising  and  training  students  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  publications.  Supervise  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  student  newspaiier,  year 
book,  and  other  literary  stydent  publi¬ 
cations.  Plan  and  develop  objectives 
and  long  range  programs  for  the  de¬ 
partmental  operation  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  production  of  publications.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  at  least  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Journalism,  Masters  degree 
preferred  and  3  to  6  years  experienra 
in  publications  and  management.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  be  received  no  later  than 
November  1,  1974.  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  M/F.  Send 
credentials  to  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  c/o  John  Matlock,  121  Goode- 
son  Hall,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  at  major 
University:  (1)  Instructor  of  report¬ 
ing,  writing  and  editing  courses,  open 
January  1975.  MA  deg^ree  and  m^ia 
experience  required  and  (2)  Associate 
Professor  with  news-editorial  and/or 
advertising  background,  experience 
with  graduate  work,  I%D  required, 
oiien  January  or  September,  1976.  Send 
resume  to  Harry  W.  Stonecipher, 
Chairman,  Faculty  Appointments  Com¬ 
mittee  School  of  Journalism,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 
69201. 

PROFESSIONAL  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSORSHIP 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Marshall  University  is  seeking  a  full 
time  faculty  member  for  1975  for  this 
newly  created  position.  Term  of  ap¬ 
pointment  is  flexible,  dei>ending  on 
needs  of  person  selected,  i.e.,  api>oint- 
ment  could  be  for  1  semester,  I  school 
year  or  lead  toward  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment.  Teaching  duties  would  be  in 
the  news  editorial  sequence  with  some 
released  time  for  conducting  special 
seminars  for  area  and  regional  news¬ 
persons.  Minimum  requirements:  Bache¬ 
lors  degree  and  at  least  10  years  of 
distinguished  print  media  experience. 
Management  experience  helpful,  though 
not  required.  Salary  rangre  U9-23.000 
for  9  months.  An  Equal  Op^rtunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Deryl  R. 
Learning,  Journalism  Dept.,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701 
by  October  18. 


DEVELOPING  JOURNALISM  D& 
PARTMENT  seeks  faculty  iierson  with 
strong  background  in  magazine  writing 
and  photography.  Should  also  be  able 
to  teach  introductory  and  history 
courses.  Candidate  must  have  PhD  or 
be  close  to  it.  Position  open  Spring 
term,  1976.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  California  State  University 
Long  Beach,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90840. 
eSULB  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Eknployer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU 
CLAIRE  is  seeking  2  Journalism  facul¬ 
ty  members  for  January  1975.  First  po¬ 
sition  is  in  photojournalism  and  second 
conibines  graphic  arts  (tyi>ography)  and 
basic  advertising  and  management. 
Masters  required,  advanced  work  pre¬ 
ferred.  Professional  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Excllent  facilities  in  new  building. 
UWEC  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer.  Send  complete 
resumes  on  or  before  November  1,  1974, 
to  E.  C,  Karwand,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  UWEC,  Eau  Claire,  Wis¬ 
consin  54701. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Immediate  opening  for  controller  re- 
ix>rting  to  the  publisher  of  a  70,000 
daily  in  Zone  3.  You  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  with  solid  experience  necessary 
to  advise  publisher  in  all  financial 
areas.  (College  degree  necessary.  Data 
processing  experience  helpful.  This  is 
a  solid,  profitable  newspaper. 

Please  send  letter  of  application  out¬ 
lining  background  and  salary  history. 
Your  confidence  will  be  respected.  Box 
4049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Carl  Young 


Consultant  to  Management 
on  Recruitment  Problems 


Call  (312)  693-6171  when 
you  need  General  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Business,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mechanical,  Circulation 
and  Editorial  people. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA,  5725  East  River  Rd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
(312)  693-6171 


ADVERTISING  ART 


ART  DIRECTOR 
sought  by  West  Virginia’s  largest  daily 
newspapers.  Individual  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  routine  daily  layouts  as 
well  as  imagination  and  creativity  in 
design  for  speculative  campaigns,  spe¬ 
cial  supplements,  brochures  and  pamph¬ 
lets.  Right  person  will  supervise  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  commensurate  with 
exi>erience  and  ability,  (kimpany  offers 
excellent  fringe  benefit  program.  Full 
resume  and  examples  of  work  re¬ 
quested.  Send  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Charleston  Newspapers 
1001  Virginia  St.,  E. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  25330 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Convert 
tri-weekly  to  daily  and  assist  group 
growth  of  two  dailies  and  two  semi¬ 
weeklies.  Sales  and  promotion  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Replies  confidential. 
Roger  Smed,  The  Independent,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Minn,  56258. 


C^  CHRCULATION  MANAGER  fa¬ 
miliar  with  district  manager  operation 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper 
of  76,000.  Present  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  retires  in  December.  Our  good, 
clean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  best.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day 
suburban/mountain  daily.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  carrier,  motor  route, 
newsstand  and  mail  systems.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  who  understands 
small  daily  operation.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Golden 
Daily  Transcript,  P.  O.  Box  32,  Golden, 
Colo.  80401.  Att:  Jerry  B.  Emerson. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Here’s 
your  opportunity  to  join  a  young  man¬ 
agement  team  on  a  10,000-+-  circulation 
5^ay  PM  operation.  If  you  are  ambi¬ 
tious  and  capable  of  assuming  complete 
resiMnsibility  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  we  have  the  future  you  are 
looking  for.  Exi>erience  is  desirable, 
but  not  a  must.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  expectations  to  S.  A. 
Cothran,  Aiken  Standard.  P.  O.  Box 
456,  Aiken,  S.C,  29801. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


IMMEipiATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manag¬ 
er  for  Area  9  daily  and  shopper  situated 
in  a  growth  area.  Includes  salary,  bo¬ 
nus,  expenses  and  future  with  growing 
league  of  papers.  Box  4021,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Index  Publications  located  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a 
manager  to  motivate  and  direct  the 
classified  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background  and  man¬ 
agement  exi>erience  desired,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  we  guarantee  salary,  incentives, 
and  expenses. 

Send  resume  to:  Index  Publications, 
c/o  Mr.  W.  Drolen,  14300  ^uth  In¬ 
diana  Ave.,  Riverdale,  III.  60627. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALESMEN  (2)  for  growing  ’Thursday- 
Sunday  Zone  2  paper.  Compensation 
exceeds  dailies.  Box  3066,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRODUCER  for  fan¬ 
tastic  metropolitan  suburb  area  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Zone  6.  Solid  salary  plus 
fine  commission  will  make  you  money 
in  a  can’t-miss  situation.  Move  into 
a  spot  where  you  move  fast,  make  the 
calls  and  you’ll  sell.  Firmly-established 
group  owns  papers  in  a  real  growth 
area.  Hurry.  We  mean  business.  Box 
3087,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Rin'AIL  ADVEIRTTSING  representa¬ 
tive.  experienced.  Involves  sales  and 
layout.  Salary,  commission,  bonuses 
plus  car  allowance  make  our  ad  staff 
position  among  the  best  in  the  South¬ 
west.  We  are  a  chain  pai>er  of  23, 
which  makes  advancement  possible. 
Contact  Howard  L.  Rockafellow,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  ’The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa,  Texas  79760. 


IMME3)IATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
proven  sales  individual.  Key  sporting 
goods  accounts  in  Minnesota-Wisconsin- 
Illinois  area  especiaily  need  on-the-spot 
sales  person  for  West  Coast  publisher. 
Commission  to  and  beyond  $50,000  pos¬ 
sible,  Must  fill  by  January.  Respond 
immediately  to  Box  4071,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 


IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (812)  788-1200 
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HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAY^ADVERnsi^ 


HELP  WANTED 

'^EDiroRiAir^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^^EDlfoRIAir^ 


HELP  WANTED 

Thotography 


DISPLAY  SALES — Top  producer  for 
southern  California  suburban  area.  Un¬ 
limited  earnintt  potential,  plus  many 
opportunities  for  promotion.  Our  top 
sales  representatives  are  currently 
earning  in  excess  of  $30,000  annually. 
Send  resume  to  Bob  Beaumont,  P,0. 
Box  1940,  Huntington  Beach.  Calif. 
92647 


DIREX3TOR  OF  ADVERTISING  for 
grrowing  12,000  plus.  Zone  4  daily. 
Motivate,  direct  display  and  classified 
staffs.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal  benefits. 
Elxcellent  opportunity.  Quality  living — 
college  town,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  Box 
3056,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  SHOPPEHl  CHAIN  needs 
Advertising  Manager  for  a  Wisconsin 
property.  Must  have  potential  to  move 
into  General  Manager’s  job  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Must  be  sales  oriented.  Mid 
teens  salary  plus  many  fringes.  Call 
Tom  Karavakis  at  (715)  258-3207  or 
send  resume  to  ADD  INC.,  Box  267. 
Waupaca,  Wise.  54981. 


FLORIDA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  tabloid. 
No.  1  in  special  interest  market,  wants 
salesman  who  prefers  25%  commission. 
Write  fully.  P.  O.  Box  1409,  Lake 
Wales,  E’la.  33853. 


CREATIVE  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We  need  a  working  artist  for  both 
news  and  advertising.  You’ll  be  direct¬ 
ing  the  work  of  artists  in  both  areas. 
You  must  be  creative,  have  solid  art 
experience  and  be  able  to  work  well 
with  others  and  build  a  working  team. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  on  an  over 
100,000  Zone  2  daily. 

Send  resume  in  full  confidence  to  Box 
4051.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  prize-winning  family  sec¬ 
tion,  strong  in  direction,  ideas.  60,000 
PM  daily.  Chart  area  2.  Box  4046, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter 
needed  for  10,000  circulation  AM  daily 
in  southeastern  Oklahoma’s  beautiful 
lake  country.  Prefer  some  experience. 
Contact  Jerry  Pool,  Ekiitor,  Daily 
McAlester  Democrat,  Box  728,  McAles- 
ter,  Okla.  74501. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  I 

If  you  have  editorial  writing  experience  | 

and  want  to  join  the  staff  of  a  good 
daily  afternoon  newspaper  in  Zone  3.  we  ! 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  seek  a  conservative  view,  sound  iudg. 
ment  and  solid  writing  abiiity.  Write 
giving  background  and  salary  reouire- 
ments  or  history  to  Box  4035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
ASTRONOMY  magazine  is  the  second 
largest  (circulation  40,000)  monthly 
slick  in  the  U.S.  aimed  at  a  popular 
level  audience.  Due  to  expansion,  we 
are  seeking  an  experienced,  highly 
qualihed  assistant  editor  with:  1)  a 
Journalism  degree;  2)  experience  as  a 
science/ astronomy  writer/editor:  3)  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  astronomy  through 
courses  in  descriptive  astronomy,  a  de¬ 
gree  in  science  emphasizing  astronomy, 
knowledge  gained  as  an  amateur  as¬ 
tronomer  or  experience  as  a  planetarium 
writer:  4)  ability  to  write  lucidly,  re¬ 
search,  interview,  edit,  generate  final 
copy — knowledge  of  newspaiier  layout 
and  headline  writing  helpful;  5)  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  deadlines. 
Minimum  salary:  $12,000  to  be  ne^- 
tiated  upward  in  terms  of  superior 
ability /experience.  Excellent  Iwnefit 
package,  paid  vacation.  ASTRONOMY 
will  pay  50%  of  relocation  expense. 
’This  position  must  be  filled  by  Nov.  15. 
1974.  To  apply,  submit  detailed  resume 
with  references,  samples  of  previous 
work  in  popular  science  writing  to: 
Stephen  A.  Walthcr,  Publisher,  AS¬ 
TRONOMY  Magazine,  757  N.  Broad¬ 
way,  Suite  204,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
63202.  Phone  (414)  276-2689. 
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COPY  EDITOR.  Must  possess  verbal 
skills.  Solid  background  in  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  language  necessary,  along  with 
thorough  awareness  of  current  events, 
exjterience  in  editing  copy,  selecting  key 
facts  and  writing  headlines.  Early  shift 
for  afternoon  daily.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4048,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


TWO  REPORTERS  who  can  blanket 
a  police  beat  and  write  sharp  features. 
You  must  know  AP  stylebook  and  be 
prepared  to  work  hard  for  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Ronald  E.  McIntosh,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Forum,  106  E.  Moore  St., 
Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840. 


REPORTER 

Modern  offset  PM  daily  and  Sunday 
located  in  progressive  city  of  45,000  in 
Zone  3.  has  opening  for  General  Assign¬ 
ment  Reporter.  Must  be  able  to  type 
:  well  and  should  have  BJ  or  equivalent. 

!  Prior  experience  desirable  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Good  starting  salary  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  regular  advancement  and 
promotion.  Fringe  benefits  include  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  company  funded  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan.  Submit  complete  resume. 
Box  4022,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


(30MPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  (Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton.  Alberta,  Canada. 


CREATIVE  TYPE  REPORTER  needed 
for  city  editor  job  on  5-day  daily  in 
lovely  county  seat  of  8000.  Call  Wit 
Ledbetter,  (312)  756-4523.  Evening 

Press.  Farmington,  Mo.  61640. 


WRITER/ 

EDITOR 

Writer/editor  for  sophisticated  sci- 
entific/merlical  external.  World-wide 
circulation :  55,000-t-.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity,  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits,  challenge,  variety  and  room 
to  grow.  Some  travel.  Send  resume, 
including  salary  history  and  sam¬ 
ples  to: 

B.  J.  Kenealy 
Director  of  Personnel 

AMERICAN 

INSTRUMENT 

COMPANY 

DIv.  of  Travenol  Laboratories 
8030  Georqia  Ave. 

Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910 
(Metro  Washington,  D.C.  area) 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


WRITING  BUSINESS  E^DITOR  with 
business  reiwrting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EJDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT— Mature 
journalist  needed  to  direct  newsroom 
of  award-winning  chain  of  6  suburban 
weeklies.  We  seek  an  experienced  man¬ 
ager  capable  of  selecting,  handling  and 
motivating  people,  running  a  copy  desk 
operation  and  supervising  the  prorluc- 
tion  of  an  exceptional  community  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  a  major  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  offering  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits,  and  a  fine  community  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  rapidly  growing  northwest 
suburbs  of  Chicago.  Send  complete  res¬ 
ume  to:  David  B.  Baumann,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Paddock  CSrcle  Newspaiiers 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  639,  Libertyville,  III. 
60048. 


VERSATILE  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  entire  editorial  effort,  news, 
area,  sports,  ladies  of  a  6-day  daily 
in  the  Zone  4  growth  area.  Top  salary, 
benefits  for  the  right  person.  Box 
3054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Medium  sized  AM  nee<ls  comiietent  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  to  complement 
5-person  desk  staff.  Copy  editing,  lay¬ 
out  and  assignment  skills  ,a  must. 
Healthy  salary  and  good  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Herald-Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.  21740. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  to 
work  nights  at  ’The  Miami  News.  Edit¬ 
ing.  some  layout  for  snappy  but  early 
PM  first  edition.  Write  Jeff  Denberg. 
News  Ekiitor.  The  Miami  News,  Box 
613,  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  twice-a-week 
Maryland  Gazette,  averaging  70  imges 
per  week,  needs  No.  2  i>erson  to  do 
layout,  headline  writing,  copy  editing 
and  reporting.  Desk  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  W'rite  to  Robert  Goodman,  Editor. 
Maryland  Gazette,  306  Crane  Highway 
S.W.,  Glen  Burnic,  Md.  21061.  Call 
(301)  766-3700. 

EXPERIENCED 
FINANCIAL  WRITER 

Tough,  demanding  position  requiring 
solid  reporting  experience  couple<l  with 
either  business  administration  educa¬ 
tion  or  experience  as  a  financial  writer. 
Opportunity  to  write  in-depth  on  today’s 
business  issues. 

Zone  3,  100,000-1-  daily.  Salary  open; 
excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  4053, 
E*iitor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  TALENT,  but 
feel  you’ve  been  held  back,  we  may  have 
a  slot  for  you  NOW!  It’s  a  shirtsleeves 
position  on  an  Ohio  daily,  whereby 
you’ll  be  knee-deep  in  layout,  photo 
use,  news  selection  and  staff  direction. 
If  you’re  a  leader,  can  work  on  your 
own  WITH  a  small  staff  of  profession¬ 
als,  send  reume,  clips,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  4060,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  EDITOR  for  semi-weekly  paper. 
Must  have  desire  for  work.  More  time 
spent  on  the  street  than  in  the  office. 
Area  covers  4  towns  with  2  competing 
dailies.  6000  circulation.  Reporting  staff 
of  3.  Box  4064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAISCE 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  two 
freelance  news  correspondents,  one  for 
Detroit  area  and  one  for  CThicago  area. 
News  coverage,  feature  articles,  pho¬ 
tos.  Box  4052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  CARTOONS  welcomed. 
Must  be  funny  and  have  military 
flavor.  Send  samples,  queries  to  Editor, 
ARMY  Magazine,  1529  18th  St..  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


LIBRARIAISS 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN 
Medium  size  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  4  is  seeking  a  qualified  librarian. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETIT^G — RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATE 

’These  newspapers  seek  the  right  person 
to  join  with  us  in  our  expanding  and 
progressive  Research  and  Marketing  De¬ 
partment.  In  Amazing  Atlanta  we  are 
looking  for  a  person  with  2-3  years 
experience.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience  and  interest.  Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution,  P.O.  Box  4689,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
.■=.0302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Ebiployer 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— Spare  us  your 
wrecks,  darkroom  tricks,  and  famous 
Iieople  passing  through.  We’re  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  extraordinary  photo  that  re¬ 
sults  from  imagination  applied  to  ordi¬ 
nary  events,  the  photo  essay  that  shows 
us  a  slice  of  life.  Clips  from  a  couple 
of  years  experience  would  do.  Send 
them  to  Earl  Carter,  Times-News, 
Kingsport.  Tenn.  37662. 


PRESSROOM 


WANTED:  10  journeyman  newspaper 
letterpressmen.  hour,  6  shift  reg¬ 

ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 


PRE’SSROOM  SLTPERINTENDENT— 
Excellent  opportunity  now  open  for  a 
management  minded  Pressroom  Suiier- 
intendent  with  the  largest  Nevada 
Newspaper  in  a  fast  growing  news- 
pajier  group.  Will  work  directly  with 
Production  Manager.  Experience  in 
Goss  Metro  Press  necessary.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  challenge  along  with  top 
working  conditions,  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  starting  salary  to 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
70.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat’s  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne.  Production  Manager.  P.  O. 
Box  900,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT 

Looking  for  a  dynamic  job — and  a 
warm  climate — with  a  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  company?  We  have  just  the  job 
for  you.  Take-charge  supervisor  in  cen¬ 
tral  printing  plant  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Offset.  Knowledge  of  Compu- 
graphic  a  must.  Location :  Lake  Placid, 
Fla.  Contact  Karen  Walters,  Independ¬ 
ent  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  737, 
Dover.  Del.  19901.  (302)  674-3600. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  field  I  'Aether 
you  have  machinery,  supplies  or  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  (or  buy) — need  a  top 
qualified  person  to  fill  an  opening — 
or  are  looking  for  just  the  right  spot 
to  advance  your  career — put  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  Classified  to  work  (or  you. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR 
EXPERIENCED  PERSON 

Large  Midwest  manufacturing  company 
is  accepting  applications  for  a  creative 
editor  (io  head  corporate  employee  news¬ 
paper  with  weekly  circulation  of  23,000 
and  two  staff  writers.  Person  must  have 
newspaper  and/or  industrial  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  College  graduate  desirable. 
Salary  open.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  4070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP  PRODUCER  can  lead  your  team 
to  peak  performance.  Ideas  to  make  it 
happen.  Innovations  to  cut  costs.  The 
WORKING  leader  you’re  going  to  need 
for  the  tough  times  ahead.  28  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  63.  ^cellent  background. 
Best  references.  Far  West  oniy — 
Canada  to  California.  Box  4016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
desires  position  with  smaller  news- 
paiier.  24  years  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  Strong  management, 
people  oriented,  profit  minded.  Wiil 
furnish  complete  resume.  Box  4006, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


ABC  CONSULTANT.  50  years  book¬ 
keeping  accounting  auditor.  25  years 
auditor  for  ABC.  Manual  computer, 
records,  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
small  or  large  firm.  Box  4037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  TRACK  RECORD,  in¬ 
creased  circulation  by  34,000  copies 
(28%)  in  6  years.  16  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  plenty  of  drive.  Good 
record  in  motivating  staff  to  attain 
goals.  Prepared  manuals  and  conducted 
training  courses.  Want  to  head  up  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  3062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  SALESMAN  with  experience  as  ad 
manager  and  art  director  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  newspaper.  For  resume 
write  B.  Blair  606  S.  Tancahua,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tx.  78401. 


AD  MAN  with  2  years  experience  seeks 
opportunity  to  learn  and  grow  with 
go^  publication.  Coliege  graduate.  Box 
4065.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


RETXTRN  TO  EXtmNG  desired  by 
public  relations  man  with  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Will  relocate.  Call  (901)  767-7385,  11 
to  12  AM  or  after  5  PM. 


COPY  DESK  or  SWING  MAN,  on  so¬ 
cial  security,  seeks  job  to  supplement. 
Will  pay  move.  Box  4012,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


CI"^  EDITOR  TYPE,  metro  back- 
grround,  seeks  smalier  publisher  want¬ 
ing  quaiity  content,  writing,  layout. 
Box  4068,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WE  LOST  ANOTHER  ADVERTISER! 

Hare's  a  latter  we  received: 

"I  can't  begin  to  describe  how 
happy  I  am  with  the  results  of  my 
Positions  Wanted  ed.  I  received 
over  20  responses  end  5  papers 
wanted  to  hire  me.  I  finally  settled 
on  (name  of  paper).  IPs  quite  e 
great  (obi  You're  right— EAP  ads 
do  world" 

H.R.,  Massachusetts 

The  od  referred  to  ran  4  times,  was 
S  lines  long,  and,  under  the  new 
rate  schedule  came  to  a  total  cost 
of  $42.00  (including  the  box  service 
tee). 

UP  Is  the  fastest,  surest  and  most 
economical  moans  to  present  yonr* 
self  to  the  oewspaper  communityl 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  REPORTE3R  seeks  spot  on 
dally  anywhere  in  U.S.  Worked  16 
months  on  tri-weekly  Zone  9  paper. 
Presently  cover  city  hall  beat,  features. 
Can  handle  camera.  BA  Journalism. 
Box  4007,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY :  Solidly  experienced 
Editor-Reporter  with  wire,  layout 
knowledge  seeks  desk  slot  with  [loten- 
tial.  Good  writer  with  news  supervisory 
background.  Degree.  48,  references. 
Box  4010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  FEATURE  WRITEiH- 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  well  known  nation¬ 
al,  international  credits  seeks  position 
with  magazine  or  newspaper  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago.  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  27  years  old. 
ex-Vietnam  correspondent.  8  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4023,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REJPORTER  with  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  college  grad,  excellent  clip¬ 
pings,  references,  seeks  post  as  feature 
writer-photographer.  Also,  interesting 
general  assignment  work.  A  willing, 
creative  worker  with  much  photo  train¬ 
ing.  Minimum  starting  salary  $7,000. 
Box  4030,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EIDITOR  for  most  of  15  years  seeks 
challenge  and  hard  work  as  wire  editor, 
city/editor  or  copy  editor.  Box  3090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO-REPORTER 
Copy  editor  and  sometimes  reporter  for 
275,000  circulation  daily,  recent  MAJ 
grad,  seeks  challenge  in  full-time  re¬ 
porting.  Peace  Corps,  science  teaching, 
military  service  and  BA  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  South  ali  part  of  wide- 
ranging  background.  Call  (405)  364- 
6073  or  write  Box  4038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SLOTMAN  seeks  managing/news  edi¬ 
tor  position.  Experienced  all  desks,  hot 
type,  cold  type.  Proven  leader,  trainer, 
^x  4024,  Editor  &  Ehiblisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  25,  quality 
suburban  newspaper  chain  seeks  career 
news  position  with  medium  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  news  facets,  staff 
management.  Interested  in  prefacing 
quality  product.  Box  3060,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DEISKMAN  with  large  group 
north  of  New  York  City  seeks  writing 
beat  on  medium-to-metro  daily  in 
Zones  1-2,  Florida.  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  prep  through  pro  coverage.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  writing  over  desk  work, 
but  very  competent  at  both.  Box  4020, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


TOP  REJPORTE5R  for  major  daily,  age 
27,  seeks  reix>rting  post  in  Latin 
America.  Solid  ability  in  Spanish,  will 
perfect  if  hired.  Box  4043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  25,  seeks  move  to 
progressive  publication  concerned  about 
quality  in  sports  writing.  Nine-year 
veteran  of  both  AM  and  PM  sports 
editorship  with  emphasis  on  local  cover¬ 
age  and  column.  I  seek  similar  position 
where  management  realizes  importance 
of  ambitious  sports  coverage.  Would 
also  consider  offer  in  magazine  or  TV 
sports.  High  school,  college,  limited  pro 
coverage  experience  are  strong  points 
of  a  versatile  career.  Opportunity  for 
future  is  the  important  factor.  Write 
Box  4011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVIE  CRITIC  seeks  post  with  Cal¬ 
ifornia  pai>er  or  magazine.  Combines 
lively  style  with  in-depth  knowledge. 
Samples  and  background  on  request. 
Box  4033,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  wants  ap¬ 
prenticeship  with  newspaper.  Willing 
to  work  long  hours  to  learn  sports 
writing.  Currently  employed.  Require 
minimum  $5,500  to  start.  Box  4015, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


GES^ERAL  ASSIGNMEINT  reporter.  88, 
can  do  it  all — do  it  well,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  requiring  resourceful¬ 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  with  4  years  experience 
looking  for  position  as  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaiwr  in  the  northern  (>n- 
necticut-Massachusetts,  southern  Ver- 
mon^New  Hampshire  area.  AI^  have 
administrative  experience  with  some 
knowledge  of  copy  editing  and  layout. 
Box  4042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTESl,  29.  2 
years  with  national  award-winning 
staff :  7  years  as  newsman:  MAJ  grad; 
superior  clip  file  on  120M  daily;  top 
recommendation  from  current  employer: 
want  to  head  own  investigative  staff. 
Box  4058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BXPEatlEJNCED  REPORTER,  21.  will 
graduate  J-School  December  ’74.  Worked 
on  4  newspapers,  two  100,000-|-.  Seek 
IXffiition  on  daily,  magazine,  any  Zone. 
Box  4059,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPOR’TEat/WRI’TER.  Trained  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  college  and  Air  Force,  worked 
on  base  newspaper  and  information 
office.  MS  in  Communication.  Single. 
28,  will  travel  anywhere  to  get  into 
newspaper  work  as  reporter  or  desk- 
man.  Box  4061,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


POST-M.A.  student  in  American  Civi¬ 
lization  with  BA  Journalism  and  3 
years  editing/ writing  for  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  seeks  editorial-writing/ 
op-ed/ magazine/ reviewing  position  start¬ 
ing  mid-December.  Box  4062,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  26,  with  news  editor, 
wire  desk  and  city  desk  experience 
on  two  50,000-1-  dailies,  seeks  news  edi¬ 
tor  or  wire  editor  job  on  medium-size 
daily.  Box  4063,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  WRITER,  30. 
BSJ,  MSJ,  with  editing,  layout,  photo 
experience,  seeks  change  of  scenery, 
challenge.  All  offers  considered.  Box 
4066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD.  BA  Journalism, 
George  Washington  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  seeks  reporting  job  on 
weekly  newspai)er  in  South  or  South¬ 
west.  Experience  as  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  and  staff  writer  on  college  paper. 
Drinda  MunsOn,  River  Rd.,  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  N.Y.  10510. 


GRAPHICS 


CREIA’TIVE  Graphics/ Illustrations  Di¬ 
rector.  Proven  ability  in  developing  and 
managing  a  large  award  winning  photo 
and  art  team.  Knowledgeable  in  color 
and  production  processes.  Dynamic  in 
editing  pictures.  Capable  with  words. 
Can  inspire  combined  editorial  and  il¬ 
lustrations  effort.  Experienced  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  production  and  editorial  in¬ 
terdepartmental  communications.  13 
years  metro  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Managing  Eiditor  potential.  Interested 
in  more  details?  Reply  Box  4057,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immediate¬ 
ly-  2%  years  exi)erience  in  news  pho¬ 
tography.  Strong  on  features  and 
sports.  BS  de^ee  in  marketing  and 
broadcasting.  Desire  position  with  a 
daily  new8pai>er.  All  zones.  David  Neil 
Arndt,  820  Sunrise  Court,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48103.  (313)  763-6702. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— 16  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  Metro  dailies,  seeks  a  position 
with  an  aggressive  photo-oriented  or¬ 
ganization.  A  self  starter  with  a  keen 
eye  for  feature  material.  Recipient  of 
awards  for  excellence  in  field.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  4018,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Tea  journeyman  photographers  drop¬ 
ped  in  closing  of  Chicago  Today 
need  job.  For  information  and 
resume,  contact,  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association,  Box 
3094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTORIZED  NIKON  NEEDS  JOB. 
includes  Howey  Caufman.  88  Taunton 
Ave.,  Elast  Providence,  R.I.  02914. 
(401)  434-8769. 


AWARD-WINNING  photographer  seeks 
challenge  and  hard  work  on  newspaper 
concerned  with  quality.  Strong  on 
sports,  spot  news,  photo  stories.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  areas  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy.  2  years  on  200,000  daily.  Writ¬ 
ing  skill  makes  me  ideal  for  bureau. 
BA  Journalism,  24,  married.  Zones  1. 
2,  3,  5  preferred.  Answer  all  with  clips, 
resume,  good  references.  Box  4067,  Eidi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISION— Fore¬ 
man  in  metro  to  manage  in  medium  to 
small  shop.  10  years  in  all  cold  type 
supervisory  positions.  Box  4041,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


A’TTENTION  PUBLISHERS!  Compos¬ 
ing  room  production  methods  slipshod? 
Everything  topsy-turvy?  Need  advice? 
Complete  knowl^ge  of  new  processes. 
Have  many  exhibits.  Able  to  instruct, 
set  up.  Travel  1  References!  Box  3071, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER  now  heads 
PR  for  Boston  financial  conglomerate. 
Seeks  career  with  college  or  local  in¬ 
dustry  in  Zone  1.  Elxperienced  newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  graphics  and  photography. 
$15.5K.  Box  4047,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Role  of  press  secretary 


The  role  of  the  presidential  press  sec¬ 
retary  has  never  had  so  much  analysis 
and  comment  as  it  has  received  since  the 
abrupt  resignation  of  Jerald  terHorst. 

He  parted  company  with  President  Ford 
“on  a  matter  of  conscience”  when  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  pardoning  of  former 
President  Nixon.  In  his  syndicated  column 
soon  after  leaving  the  White  House  (E&P 
Sept.  28,  page  14)  he  outlined  his  own 
definition  of  the  press  secretary’s  role  in 
this  way: 

“As  presidential  spokesman,  the  White 
House  press  secretary  functions  not  only 
as  the  conveyor  of  information  about  pres¬ 
idential  decisions,  but  also  as  an  explainer 
and  even  a  defender  of  administration  ac¬ 
tions. 

“Since  there  is  no  escaping  that,  the 
spokesman  ideally  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  a  President’s  thoughts  and 
the  staif  consultations  preceding  deci¬ 
sions.  He  must  not  only  have  access  to  the 
Oval  Oflice,  but  he  must  likewise  be  able 
to  have  input  on  the  decision-making  proc¬ 
ess,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  alerting  the 
Chief  Executive  to  the  likely  effect  of 
public  reaction  to  this  course  or  that. 

“In  the  best  sense,  a  good  press  secre¬ 
tary  must  play  the  role  of  devil’s  advo¬ 
cate — questioning,  testing,  objecting,  chal¬ 
lenging  a  President’s  alternatives. 

“At  the  end  of  the  process,  a  spokes¬ 
man  should  feel  in  his  heart  and  mind  that 
the  Chief’s  decision  is  the  right  one  so 
that  he  can  speak  with  a  persuasiveness 
that  stems  from  conviction.  A  controver¬ 
sial  presidential  decision  will  lack  public 
credibility  if  the  press  secretary  is  a 
doubting  Thomas  on  the  rostrum  of  the 
White  House  Press  Room.” 

He  conceded  this  “does  not  mean  a  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  spokesman  must  see  eye-to- 
eye  on  every  White  House  matter”  such  as 
domestic  versus  defense  spending  and 
other  areas  that  are  not  “questions  of  con¬ 
stitutionality  or  conscience.” 

Ron  Nessen  became  Ford’s  second  press 
secretary,  succeeding  terHorst,  and  upon 
taking  over  the  job  said  “a  press  secretary 
does  not  always  have  to  agree  with  the 
actions  of  the  President”  (E&P,  Sept.  28). 

He  said  his  first  loyalty  was  to  the 
public  and  he  would  not  knowingly  lie  to 
or  mislead  the  press.  He  thought  the 
spokesman’s  duty  is  to  report  on  the 
President’s  actions  and  tell  why  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  the  decisions  he  did.  “I  won’t 
be  a  salesman,”  he  said. 

He  thought  his  job  would  be  to  “get  as 
much  news  out  as  possible”  and  he  had 
been  assured  he  would  be  kept  informed 
of  developments  in  the  White  House, 
would  be  permitted  to  attend  all  presi¬ 
dential  meetings  except  the  National 
Security  Council  and  some  private  talks 
of  the  President  with  guests,  and  have 
direct  access  to  all  staff  members.  The 
press  secretary  is  one  of  a  number  of  ad¬ 
visers  to  the  President,  he  said. 

The  only  real  difference  between  the 
philosophies  of  these  two  men  as  they 
viewed  their  mission  as  press  secretary 


was  in  the  degree  to  which  they  felt  they 
should  agree  or  not  agree  with  everything 
the  President  does. 

A  former  AP  newsman,  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  who  spent  two  years  as  a  White 
House  speechwriter,  feels  that  a  press 
secretary  can  report  what  the  President 
has  done,  but  telling  the  press  about 
“how”  or  “why”  he  did  it  “are  things 
about  which  (he)  most  times  will  know 
first  hand.  So  he  learns  something  about  a 
policy  development  second  or  third  hand 
and  it  becomes  third  or  fourth  hand  when 
he  relays  it.  This  is  what  sets  off  the 
trouble.” 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
Oct.  8,  McDonald  said: 

“The  very  thought  that  a  single  gen¬ 
eralist,  working  under  intense  time  and 
demand  pressures,  can  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  reliable — as  well  as  a 
quotable — source  on  policy  developments 
that  take  the  President  and  his  admin¬ 
istration  months  or  years  to  evolve,  is 
a  concept  that  boggles  the  mind.  Yet  we 
keep  on  accepting  it. 

“These  views,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
ai*e  of  the  system — not  of  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned  individuals  involved. 

“A  few  things  should  be  apparent: 

“To  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary  should  be 
deflated  (by  himself  and  by  the  President) 
as  a  policy  spokesman. 

“To  the  greatest  possible  extent,  he 
should  concern  himself  with  assisting  the 
press  corps  with  factual  matters  and  with 
scheduling  and  credentialing  matters. 

“To  the  greatest  possible  extent,  he 
should  avoid  engaging  in  word  jousts  over 
non-factual  (i.e.  policy)  matters. 

“It  is  not  fair — to  the  President,  to  the 
American  people  or  to  the  press  corps  it¬ 
self — for  White  House  news  to  be  gen¬ 
erated  twice  daily  from  what  can  be,  on 
occasion,  only  an  impromptu  exercise  in 
semantics.  And  it  is  certainly  not  educa¬ 
tional.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that 
many  of  the  stories  which  result  are  either 
misleading  though  accurate  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  though  accurate  (all  most  innocently 
so).  .  . . 


“The  President  should  make  clear,  re¬ 
peatedly  if  necessary,  that  no  one  speaks 
for  him  on  policy  except  himself,  and  a 
few  designated  officials — the  press  secre¬ 
tary  specifically  by  name,  excluded.” 
Then  he  added  the  President  should  hold 
weekly  or  twice  weekly  press  conferences 
so  “the  press  (and  the  public)  gets  a  shot 
at  the  only  man  whose  top-of-the-head 
words  and  reactions  are  significant  in  and 
of  themselves.” 

We  think  the  debate  about  what  the 
press  secretary  should  and  should  not  be 
will  continue  with  many  other  quarters 
heard  from.  Perhaps  some  day  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  will  take  the  time  to  define 
it.  But,  at  least,  we’ll  buy  McDonald’s 
closing  suggestion. 

• 

4-letter  word  ad 
published  by  paper 

The  student  newspaper  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  campus  at  College  Park 
has  published  a  full-page  ad  containing 
at  least  nine  variations  of  one  of  the 
English  language’s  most  common  four-let¬ 
ter  expletive  for  sexual  intercourse. 

The  ad  w’as  purchased  in  the  Diamond- 
back  by  the  student  government  associa¬ 
tion  for  $411.26  to  urge  students  to  vote. 
“We  felt  it  would  get  results  if  it  had 
shock  value,”  said  an  SGA  officer. 

The  student  paper  is  in  its  third  year 
of  publication  under  Maryland  Media,  Inc., 
an  independent  corporation  neither  financ¬ 
ed  nor  controlled  by  the  state. 

• 

4%  rise  in  magazine 
ad  revenues  reported 

Magazine  advertising  revenues  regis¬ 
tered  a  4  per  cent  gain  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1974,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Robert  C.  Gardner,  vicepresident 
of  the  Publishers  Information  Bureau.  Re¬ 
porting  on  figures  from  current  PIB  mem¬ 
bers,  Gardner  said  revenues  for  the  period 
totaled  $823,309,066,  for  an  increase  of 
$29,138,765  over  the  first  eight  months  of 
1973.  Advertising  pages  for  the  period  to¬ 
taled  53,341,  a  loss  of  359  pages,  or  1 
per  cent. 


WE  WORK 

FOR  BOTH  BUYER  AND  SELLER! 


■ 

■ 

■ 


WASHINGTON  DC  1)730  K  Street  N  W 
20006(202)393  3456’ 

CHICAGO  1429  Tribune  Tower.  60611 
(312)  337  2754 


DALLAS  1511  Bryan  Street.  75201 
(214)  748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO  1  1  1  Sutter  Street.  94104 
(415)  392  5671 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 
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Giemco^  NewS'Pdgers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


With  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  clearly  in 
focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  I 
and  News-Pager  II  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  I  is  a  traditionar'in- 
line  "  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  II  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
board  IS  reloaded  and  released, 
film  IS  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News- Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 
You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


News-Pager  I,  the  in-line 
camera  for  fastest  copy-to- 
negative-to-plate  time. 


Chemco's  New-Pager  II,  right/angle  camera  with  image  reverser, 
for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  film!’ 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 


•  One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  to 
24  inches  by  400  ft.  long. 

•  30  X  30  Copyboard. 

•  Automatic  full-cycling  copyboard. 

•  Eight  1 ,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 
Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  time  and 
minimum  opoquing. 

•  Compatible  with  a// automatic  film 
processors. 

•  Chemco  Register  Drill  System  matched 


•  Copyboard  Register 

pins  for  blue-line  poste-up  (optional). 

•  Integrator  Light,  Time  Exposure. 

•  Proven  Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 

•  Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 

•  Drop-back  vacuum  board  for  cut  film  use. 

•  SQU-7  Squeeze  Lens  (optional). 

•  Transluminator  (optional). 

•  Installation  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  roll-film  specialists. 


The  score  at  the  end  of  6: 

PITTSBURGH  12  U.S.  6 


Pittsburgh  consumers  have  come  on  strong  as  big 
spenders. 

Retail  Sales  in  Metro  Pittsburgh  have  increased 
12  percent  for  the  first  six  monthsof '74.  The 
nation's  gain  is  6. 

Pittsburgh's  is  the  best  performance  of  any  major 
Metro  Area  of  those  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce— double  the  gain  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis; 
three  times  the  growth  rate  of  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Washington  or  San  Francisco-Oakland! 

This  exciting  performance  is  practically  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  World  Series-Super  Bowl-Stanley  Cup  action 
for  spending  splendor. 

Especially  when  the  most  important  action  of  all 

Source:  Pittsburgh  National  Bank 
Circulation  74/75 
Media  Market  Guide,  Spring  74 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Morning 


takes  place  in  Allegheny  County.  That's  where  you'll 
find  72  percent  of  the  Total  Retail  Sales  in  the  entire 
Pittsburgh  Metro  Area. 

Go  after  this  rich  market,  but  don't  expect  "the 
big  win"  from  only  second-stringers— a  little  bit  here, 
even  less  there. 

You  need  the  massive  scoring  punch  of  Pittsburgh's 
newspapers,  the  Press  and  the  Post-Gazette.  They'll 
provide  you— 

•  WITH  MORE  Metro  Area  households  than  an 
average-rating  TV  spot  could  give  you  in  each  of 
the  three  most  popular  dayparts!! 

•  WITH  MORE  Allegheny  County  households  than 
you  could  get  fom  Reader's  Digest  PLUS  TV  Guide 
PLUS  Family  Circle  PLUS  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  PLUS  the  PAMM  Group!! 

We  know  the  score. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

Evening  &  Sunday 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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